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THE MYSTICISM OF SHELLEY. 


BY EDMUND G. GARDNER. 


aT UDENTS of English poetry have been profoundly 

interested in the recent publication, in the Dud- 

lin Review, of an essay by Francis Thompson on 

Shelley. It was indeed fitting that the author 

of ‘‘The Hound of Heaven”’ and the “ Ode to 

the Setting Sun” should have paid so eloquent a tribute to the 

poet of ‘‘Prometheus Unbound” and “ Hellas.” Nor was he 

the first Catholic poet to do this. An exquisite critique of 

Shelley by Aubrey de Vere is too little known. And even 

the theologians have not left him unnoticed, as we may see in 

the little volume De Dante a Verlaine, in which the French 

Jesuit, Pére Pacheu, ably vindicates for the poet his place 
among the idealists and mystics. 

To me Shelley has always stood as the supreme[representa- 
tive of pure poetry, and as something more. Robert Browning 
well defined Shelley’s “ noblest and predominating characteris- 
tic’? to be “‘his simultaneous perception of Power and Love in 
the absolute, and of Beauty and Good in the concrete.” For 
him Shelley’s poetry was “‘a sublime fragmentary essay towards 
a presentment of the correspondency of the universe to Deity, 
of the natural to the spiritual, and of the actual to the ideal.” 
I have always read Shelley in the light of Browning’s essay. 
The juvenile atheism of ‘‘Queen Mab” may well be ignored. 
What Professor Dowden says of the “ Revolt of Islam” is 
of far wider application: ‘“‘Shelley’s illusions were such as 
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could now deceive no thinking mind. His generous ardors, 
the quivering music of his verse, the quick and flamelike beauty 
of his imagery still bear gifts for the spirits of men.” Let it 
be granted that his “passion for reforming the world” led 
Shelley into many errors of theory and of practice; that a cer- 
tain crudeness and immaturity, inevitable, perhaps, from the 
circumstances of his life, a remoteness and ethical impracticabil- 
ity in his work, made him fall below that supreme height to 
which in modern times only Dante and Shakespeare have at- 
tained. The fact remains that, apart from the merely artistic 
value of his poetry, Shelley was essentially a mystic; working 
on a different plane from that upon which Dante habitually 
moved in spirit, he gave expression to certain tendencies and 
aspirations, which present striking analogies with those of many 
of the mystics of the Catholic Church. 

In his prose essay, ‘‘A Defence of Poetry,” Shelley speaks 
of-‘ evanescent visitations of thought and feeling, sometimes as- 
sociated with place or person, sometimes regarding our own 
mind alone, and always arising unforeseen and departing un- 
bidden.” “It is,” he says, “‘as it were the interpenetration 
of a diviner nature through our own; but its footsteps are like 
those of a wind over the sea, which the coming calm erases, 
and whose traces remain only as on the wrinkled sand which | 
paves it.”” His own shorter poems are the records of such 
moods, such “‘ evanescent visitations of thought and feeling,” in 
verse. Two of them, the “ Ode to the West Wind” and “To 
a Skylark,” are probably the most beautiful and most perfect 
lyrics in the English language: They are not transcripts from 
nature, but mystical interpretations of her phenomena. Wind 
and bird alike become one with the poet’s own yearnings. The 
wind sounds “to unawakened earth the trumpet of a prophe- 
cy”; the lark, “like an unbodied joy whose race is just begun,” 
- is an unconscious symbol of the soaring of the human spirit 
from the fetters of material things to gain the liberty of eternity. 

There are two lines in the “‘ Epipsychidion ” which give the 
key to Shelley’s philosophy, and, indeed, to all mysticism: 


“The spirit of the worm beneath the sod 
In love and worship blends itself with God.” 


“‘Tell me, my soul,” says Hugh of St. Victor in his ‘‘ So- 
liloquium,” “what is it that thou lovest above all things? I 
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know that thy life is love, and I know that without love thou 
canst not exist.” Love, for the mystics, is the guide in their 
quest of absolute truth and absolute beauty, to a state in which 
the soul is permeated with the divine. Mysticism is the love- 
illumined quest of the union of the soul with the suprasensible 
—with the absolute—with that which is. The Christian mystic 
finds the ultimate goal of this quest in the possession of the 
Beatific Vision of the Divine Essence in eternity; he attains 
temporarily to an anticipation of it, in rare moments of spirit- 
ual exaltation and ecstatic contemplation, in that half hour 
during which there is silence in heaven; in a foretaste of that 
vision of God (such as came to St. Augustine and St. Monica 
when, leaning in the window which looked into the garden of 
the house at Ostia, they spoke together of the joys of the 
blessed, or to Dante as he approached the end of all desires 
at the close of the “‘ Paradiso”); or in the spiritual espousals 
of the soul with Christ, which St. Catherine of Siena and St. 
Teresa experienced. The pantheistic mystic strives to reach 
an analogous goal in the union of the human mind with the in- 
forming spirit of love and beauty which he recognizes in na- 
ture; when (in Wordsworth’s phrase) the “discerning intellect 
of man” is ‘‘ wedded to this goodly universe in love and holy 
passion.” 

Dante tells us in the “ Convivio” (III. 2) that ‘“‘ Love, taken 
truly and subtly considered, is nought else save spiritual union 
of the soul with the thing loved; to which union, of her own 
nature, the soul runs swiftly or tardily according as she is free 
or impeded. And because it is in the excellences of nature 
that the divine principle reveals itself, it comes that the human 
soul naturally unites herself with these in spiritual fashion, the 
more swiftly and the more strongly in proportion as they ap- 
pear more perfect.” 

Now these “‘ excellences of nature” are united, as it were, 

to form the deity of Shelley’s creed. He conceives of a power 
in nature, external to man, a power which is spirit, and which 
he identifies with love and beauty, with light and benediction: 


“That Light whose smile kindles the Universe, 
That Beauty in which all things work and move, 
That Benediction which the eclipsing Curse 
Of birth can quench not, that sustaining Love 
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Which through the web of being blindly wove 
By man and beast and earth and air and sea, 
Burns bright or dim, as each are mirrors of 
The fire for which all thirst.” 


This “awful Loveliness,” whose shadow “ floats though un- 
seen among us,” Shelley formally invokes in the “ Hymn to 
Intellectual Beauty,” the poem which marks the great spiritual 
crisis of his early life, and which indicates his conversion from 
the crude materialism and cruder pseudo-spiritualism of his 
youth. As ideal beauty and divine love, she is given anthro- 
pomorphic form in the great allegorical poems of his maturity, 
from “ Alastor” to ‘‘The Triumph of Life.” It is to her, 
personified in Asia, that the wonderful hymn of mystical long- 
ing is addressed in “ Prometheus Unbound”’: 


“Life of Life! thy lips enkindle 
With their love the breath between them; 
And thy smiles before they dwindle 
Make the cold air fire; then screen them 
In those looks, where whoso gazes 
Faints, entangled in their mazes. 


“Child of Light! thy limbs are burning 
Through the vest which seems to hide them; 
As the radiant lines of morning 
Through the clouds ere they divide them ; 
And this atmosphere divinest 
Shrouds thee wheresoe’er thou shinest. 


“Fair are others; none beholds thee, 
But thy voice sounds low and tender 
Like the fairest, for it folds thee 
From the sight, that liquid splendour, 
And all feel, yet see thee never, 
As I feel now, lost forever! 


‘‘Lamp of Earth! where’er thou movest 
Its dim shapes are clad with brightness, 
And the souls of whom thou lovest 
Walk upon the winds with lightness, 
Till they fail, as I am failing, 
Dizzy, lost, yet unbewailing!” 
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It is only after death that man can be perfectly “ made one 
with Nature,” and become (like Keats in “ Adonais’’) “a por- 
tion of the loveliness”: 


“The One remains, the many change and pass; 
Heaven’s light forever shines, Earth’s shadows fly; 
Life, like a dome of many-coleured glass, 

Stains the white radiance of Eternity, 

Until Death tramples it to fragments.—Die, 
If thou wouldst be with that which thou dost seek ! 
Follow where all is fled.” 


Yet man apparently can anticipate this even in life. The 
whole fourth act of “Prometheus Unbound” shows us the 
earth and the moon and all creation united to celebrate the 
marriage of Prometheus and Asia, the union of man’s soul 
with this spirit of love and beauty in nature, as a state that 
can actually be attained when evil is expelled from the uni- 
verse—as Shelley believed that, theoretically at least, it could 
be by the power of the human will—and “ Love untainted by 
any evil becomes the law of the world”: 


‘‘Love, from its awful throne of patient pewer 
In the wise heart, from the last giddy hour 
Of dread endurance, from the slippery, steep, 
And narrow verge of crag-like agony, springs 
And folds over the world its healing wings.” 


Certainly, there is much in such a creed that would need 
but a slight modification to transmute it to the phraseology of 
Catholic mysticism. But I would not attempt to minimize the 
vast difference between a mysticism of which the goal is prac- 
tically the annihilation of individual personality, or at least of 
self-consciousness, and the mysticism according to which, when 
the end is attained, consciousness of self is absorbed in the 
vision of God, in which individuality is not destroyed, but 
rendered perfect in the full realization of all its capacity of 
knowing and loving.* It is true, of course, that in “ Adonais,” 
though the soul becomes “a portion of the Eternal” and ‘“‘is 
made one with Nature,” the poet assures us that “ the splendours 
of the firmament of time” are not extinguished, and the per- 


* Catholic readers need not be reminded of the classical treatment of this theme in St. 
Bernard's ‘‘ De Diligendo Deo.” 
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sonalities of ‘‘the inheritors of unfulfilled renown” are pre- 
served on their thrones, ‘‘far in the Unapparent”; but Francis 
Thompson, not unjustly, remarks on Shelley’s . “ inexpressibly 
sad exposition of pantheistic immortality,” even though the 
closing stanzas are ‘‘implicitly assuming the personal immortal- 
- ity which the poem explicitly denies.” 

We know how Dante found the divine love and the divine 
beauty mirrored in the love and beauty of Beatrice; and how, 
at the last, her spirit led his purified soul up through the nine 
successive stages of illumination until he found the end of all 
desires in union with the Divine Essence. Shelley wrote of 
his “ Epipsychidion”: ‘It is an idealized history of my life 
and feelings. I think one is always in love with something or 
other; the error, and I confess it is not easy for spirits cased 
in flesh and blood to avoid it, consists in seeking in a mortal 
image the likeness of what is, perhaps, eternal.” The ‘‘ Epi- 
psychidion,’’ avowedly based in part upon Dante’s philosoph- 
ical love-poetry, is an attempt to put Shelley’s mysticism into 
practice; to identify the spirit of ideal beauty, which the high- 
est part of his soul loved, with a living woman as its most 
perfect earthly symbol, and ascend through her to the pos- 
session of that spirit itself: 


‘There was a Being whom my spirit oft 
Met on its visioned wanderings, far aloft, 
In the clear golden prime of my youth’s dawn, 
Upon the fairy isles of sunny lawn, 
Amid the enchanted mountains, and the caves 
Of divine sleep, and on the air-like waves 
Of wonder-level dream, whose tremulous floor 
Paved her light steps;—on an imagined shore, 
Under the gray beak of some promontory, 
She met me, robed in such exceeding glory 
That I beheld her not. In solitudes 
Her voice came to me through the whispering woods, 
And from the fountains, and the odours deep 
Of flowers, which, like lips murmuring in their sleep 
Of the sweet kisses which had lulled them there, 
Breathed but of er to the enamoured air; 
And from the breezes whether low or loud, 
And from the rain of every passing cloud, 
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And from the singing of the summer-birds, 

And from all sounds, all silence. In the words 
Of antique verse and high romance,—in form, 
Sound, colour—in ‘whatever checks that Storm 
Which with the shattered present chokes the past ; 
And in that best philosophy, whose taste 

Makes this cold common hell, our life, a doom 
As glorious as a fiery martyrdom; 

Her Spirit was the harmony of truth.” 


The result is one of the most beautiful love-poems ever 
written; but, as mysticism, the attempt breaks down, and the 
poet acknowledges himself baffled: 


“The wingéd words on which my soul would pierce 
Into the height of Love’s rare Universe, 
Are chains of lead around its flight of fire— 
I pant, I sink, I tremble, I expire!” 


Herein Shelley failed, however nobly, where Dante had— 
albeit not unscathed—succeeded. No man may attain to the 
last mystical heights of the paradise of Love who has not first 
passed in spirit through hell and purgatory. And of the sym- 
bolical purgatory, in the ecstatic pilgrimage of the soul through 
time to eternity, Shelley never recognized the need. 

It is, indeed, obvious that the spiritual ideal expressed in 
the noble lines with which the “ Prometheus” closes, setting 
forth the “spells” whereby man is to retain the freedom that 
he has won by the annihilation of evil in love’s victery, com- 
bines the passive virtues of Christianity with a perceptible 
element of the pride of a Lucifer: 


‘To suffer woes which Hope thinks infinite; 

To forgive wrongs darker than death or night; 
To defy Power, which seems omnipotent ; 

To love, and bear; to hope till Hope creates 

From its own wreck the thing it contemplates; 
Neither to change, nor falter, nor repent; 

This, like thy glory, Titan, is to be 

Good, great and joyous, beautiful and free; 

This is alone Life, Joy, Empire, and Victory.” 
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We can trace the development of Shelley’s views on Chris- 
tianity from “‘ Queen Mab,” the first of his philosophical poems 
(which was, to some extent, repudiated by him in later years), 
to “ Hellas,” the last of his poems published in his lifetime. 
In ‘‘Queen Mab,” the worship of the God of the Christian 
creed is represented as the chief cause of the evil in the world. 
We are given a parody of biblical history and teaching, cul- 
minating in what can only be described as a blasphemous 
caricature of the most sacred event in history. Shelley’s whole 
conception of Christ has altered in “Prometheus Unbound,” in 
which the Crucifixion is treated with all the reverence of which 
the poet was capable. Christianity, ‘‘the faith He kindled,” is 
denounced because it has apostatized from the spirit of its 
Founder, and the chief agony suffered by Him upon the Cross 
is the knowledge of the evil deeds that Christians will perpe- 
trate in His name.* In the “ Ode to Liberty,” written early 
in 1820, Christianity is still ‘‘the Galilean serpent.” ¢ But in 
* Hellas,” which was composed in the latter part of 1821, the 
poet’s attitude has undergone a complete transformation. In 
the wonderful unfinished prologue, Christ is triumphing over 
Satan and Mahomet alike; and in the famous chorus of the 
Greek Captive Women, ‘‘ Worlds on worlds are rolling ever,” 
hymning the ‘‘ Promethean conqueror” and ‘‘ the folding-star 
of Bethlehem,” the poet bids us note that “‘ the popular notions 
of Christianity are represented as true in their relation to the 
worship they superseded, and that which in all probability they 
will supersede, without considering their merits in a relation 
more universal’’: 


**A power from the unknown God, 
A Promethean conqueror, came; 
Like a triumphal path he trod 
The thorns of death and shame. 
A mortal shape to him 
Was like the vapour dim 
Which the orient planet animates with light ; 
Hell, Sin, and Slavery came, 
Like bloodhounds mild and tame, 


* Cy. Act I., 546-555, 597-615. 

+ There is, however, no shadew of foundation for Mr. Swinburne’s conjecture that in line 
212 Shelley originally wrote ‘‘ Christ," where the Boscombe MS, reads: ‘ Oh, that the free 
would stamp the impious name of KING into the dust !"’ 
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Nor preyed, until their Lord had taken flight ; 
The moon of Mahomet 
Arose, and it shall set: 

While blazoned as on Heaven’s immortal noon 
The cross leads generations on. 


“Swift as the radiant shapes of sleep 
From one whose dreams are Paradise 
Fly, when the fond wretch wakes to weep, _ 
And Day peers forth with her blank eyes; 
So fleet, so faint, so fair, 
The Powers of earth and air 
Fled from the folding-star of Bethlehem ! 
Apollo, Pan, and Love, 
And even Olympian Jove 
Grew weak, for killing Truth had glared on them; 
Our hills and seas and streams, 
Dispeopled of their dreams, 
Their waters turned to blood, their dew to tears, 
Wailed for the golden years.” 


Yet, even in “Hellas,” we have but to turn to the conclud- 
ing chorus, anticipating a period of regeneration for humanity 
in a new golden age, and read the poet’s own note upon it, 
concerning “the sublime human character of Jesus Christ,” 
“this most just, wise, and benevolent of men,’ to see that he 
was still a long way from a full intellectual appreciation of 
the religion of Christ: 


“‘Saturn and Love their long repose 
Shall burst, more bright and good 
Than all who fell, than One who rose, 

Than many unsubdued: 
Not gold, not blood, their altar dowers, 
But votive tears and symbol flowers.” 


No doubt, there were many things in Shelley’s somewhat 
nebulous creed that separated him from Christianity; but 
among them, more particularly, was his conviction that evil 
was something purely external to man, “‘a mere accident that 
might be expelled,” that he could do away with by the sim- 
ple exercise of his own will. As Mary Shelley puts it: 
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“Shelley believed that mankind had only to will that there 
should be no evil, and there would be none.” All attempts to 
fetter the free impulses of the human spirit were thus tyranny 
or superstition. There could be no such thing as sin (in the 
Catholic sense of the word); and, therefore, theoretically at 
least, “neither to change, nor falter, nor repent,” was a duty. 
The soul unaided could reach her natural state of perfect liberty 
and innocence—the state to which Dante only attains at the 
end of the “Purgatorio,” after he has passed through the purg- 
ing fire of the last terrace of the mountain. 

There is always a certain temptation to a student of letters 
to find the influence of one of his two favorite poets reflected 
in the work of the other. It has, indeed, been not unreason- 
ably suggested that the reading of the “ Divina Commedia” 
(in which Shelley must have come into contact with Catholic 
philosophy for the first time) had the chief part in modifying 
his earlier views of Christianity; his admirable criticism of the 
‘** Paradiso,” alike in the ‘“‘ Defence of Poetry” and in the 
“Triumph of Life,” shows how well he had comprehended the 
spirit of Dante’s divinest work. The ‘‘Triumph of Life,” the 
sublime poem upon which Shelley was engaged at the time of 
his death, though modeled upon the “Trionfi” of Petrarch, is 
far more Dantesque than Petrarchan in tone, and its abrupt 
ending opens many questions as to the possible ultimate de- 
velopment of the poet’s views on man and his destiny. 

Like the ‘‘ Divina Commedia” itself, the “Triumph of 
Life” is an allegory in the form of a vision. It describes how 
Life—a terrible and mysterious figure throned in the car of 
which blinded Destiny urges on the winged steeds—triumphs 
over man when overcome by passion or by error. Not only 
have the slaves of carnal vice become subject to its cruel yoke, 
but even “the wise, the great, the unforgotten,” are chained to 
‘the car, men mighty once in thought or in action, whose “lore 
taught them not this, to know themselves.” In vain does the 
mystical spirit of the poet’s creed, that personification of ideal 
love and ideal beauty, appear to man “in the April prime”; 
she is obscured in life’s pageant, eclipsed by the icy coldness 
of its tempestuous splendor, when he has drunken of her cup 
and yet turned away from her. A vast cloud of phantoms and 
shadows, symbolizing the conceptions of men’s minds, darkens 
all the grove wherein the pageant is enacted, quenching hopes 
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and aspirations, working misery in young and old, and becom- 
ing ever more terribly distorted as the course of time proceeds 
—until joy dies away and the victim, grown weary of the 
struggle, falls exhausted by the wayside. And upon this pic- 
ture the poem abruptly closes: ‘‘Then, what is life? I cried.” 
It is but a fragment; but its magnificent music, its lofty 
thought, and the beauty and splendor of its imagery, make it 
one of the greatest fragments in all literature. And, with this 
question on his lips, the poet passed into the other world. 

Two diametrically different interpretations have been given 
of the “Triumph of Life.” According to the one, Shelley’s 
opinions were quite unchanged, and his philosophy of man un- 
shaken; it is ‘“‘a recognition of the price that even the great- 
est idealist must pay to reality; it is the cost, not the failure, 
of the ideal philosophy that is here allegorically represented.”* 
According to the other (with which I find myself in general 
agreement), the poem represents a complete, albeit it might 
have proved but temporary, abandonment of the poet’s former 
philosophical position. It is a poem of disillusion. Experience 
has taught him that man cannot get rid of evil by the simple 
exercise of will; unaided, he falls, and has to acknowledge 
defeat, not through the mere agency of external circumstances, 
but by deeper defects within himself: + “(I was overcome by 
my own heart alone.” 

For the first time in Shelley’s poetry, we find in this, his 
last work, a recognition of the possibility of something analo- 
gous to the Catholic conception of personal sin, and a place 
seems left in his philosophy for the need of a Redeemer. 
Speculations, like those of Browning and Matthew Arnold, as 
to the direction in which his thoughts on religion might ulti- 
mately have tended, are, after all, very bootless. ‘The Spirit 
breatheth where he will.” Yet those of us who have fallen 
under the spell of the unique fascination of Shelley’s poetry, 
who have felt our sense of the spiritual no less than the ma- 
terial beauty of the universe quickened by his words, may, 
perhaps, be pardoned for the attempt to bring it and them 
into some sort of harmony with /a verita che tanto ci sublima.} 


“H. S. Salt, Percy Bysshe Shelley: Poet and Pioneer, pp. 119-120. 


+ Cf. Dr. J. Todhunter’s essay on the ‘‘ Triumph of Life,” and his excellent Study of 
Shelley. 
Dante, ‘‘ Par.”” XXII. 42: ‘‘ The truth that doth so much exalt us.” 








IN THE SIERRA MADRE. 


BY CHRISTIAN REID. 
I, 


awaseecasaiN the western side of Mexico, in the midst of the 
7 ESPANO} great dominating mountain range, which stretches 
its lordly length in an unbroken chain from north 
to south, lies one of the few regions of primeval 
wildness and grandeur still remaining on the face 
of the earth. High uplifted in crystal air, and bathed in mists 
from the bosom of the vast Pacific, it is a marvelous world of 
greenness, freshness, and delight, of hanging woods and singing 
waters, where no wheel has ever rolled, where the traveler 
journeys on horseback or muleback along precipitous mountain 
sides, with verdure-filled gulfs far below, across great highland 
plateaus, covered with majestic forest, level and open as a royal 
park, or down rock-strewn guebradas, where the tumultuous 
rivers rush from their birthplace in the clouds. And through 
these scenes he may journey from sunrise to sunset without 
encountering any one save perhaps an occasional horseman, or 
a few trains of pack-mules with their arriervos—dark, sinewy, 
Arab-like men, who follow the laden animals on foot, and whose 
whistles, admonitions, and cries alone break the silence of the 
mighty hills. 

Such a traveler was a man who had been riding in the Si- 
erra for three days, exchanging only the salutations of the road 
with these occasional wayfarers. By his dress he appeared to 
belong to the country, but by his face to another nationality, 
and the farther he plunged into the wonderful wilds, the more 
a certain somber shadow lifted from his countenance and his 
aspect became that of one at peace with himself, as if the great 
peace of nature which encompassed him, soothed some inward 
sore and hurt, and calmed his spirit. He was mounted on a 
fine mule, and his equipment would have indicated a person of 
importance, but for the fact that in Mexico persons of impor- 
tance do not ride on long journeys without attendants, and he 
was entirely alone. 
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This loneliness evidently caused him no concern, however, 
not even on the third day, when having turned from the trails 
which lead between the cities and towns of the east, and the 
villages and mining camps on the western side of the great 
range, he found himself in a region where not even pack-trains 
and arrieros were to be met, where no sight or sound of man 
broke the deep spell of the solitudes which encompassed him. 
Through the long day he had ridden, with an ever deepening 
content in the Sierra, in its ineffable remoteness, its austere 
majesty, its high upliftedness; and the approach of sunset found 
him in an arroyo between great heights, where the trail led 
along a narrow shelf of granite across the face of a towering 
cliff. Sheer and steep the mountain dropped hundreds of feet 
below, and in the dark green depths, which no ray of sunlight 
ever pierced, a cataract poured its unseen waters, filling the 
mighty chasm with a sound like thunder. A single misstep on 
the perilous path would have sent mule and rider crashing down, 
never to be seen or heard of again. But if the latter gave a 
thought to this possibility, there was no sign of it in his in- 
different glance at the tops of the tall pines far below, which 
hid even so much as a glimpse of the thunderous waters. Pres- 
ently he spoke aloud to his mule: 

“If it were not for thee, amigo, I should halt for the night 
as soon as we reach the end of this arroyo; but I know thy 
stomach craves something more than grass to fill it, and, un- 
less I have missed my way, the house I am in search of must 
be near here.” 

The mule, planting his feet with great care on the narrow 
ledge, pricked up his ears, as if to indicate that he understood, 
and when he finally found himself on safer ground, stepped out 
with a quickness which for once was not due to the spur. 

And then, turning around the great flank of the mountain, 
the traveler saw opening before him a small valley, surrounded 
by steep heights densely clothed with forest. Here was a lit- 
tle cultivated land, and here also stood a house that he had 
little doubt was the one of which he was in search. It was a 
rough structure, built of logs, as all houses are in the Sierra, 
with a vamada thatched with pine boughs in front, under which 
a woman was milking a cow. 

As he rode up, she rose and stood before him, draped in 
the picturesque folds of her veboso. She was young, tall, vig- 
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orous, supple yet straight as an arrow, a true daughter of the 
native races, undiluted by a drop of white blood. Her com- 
plexion was of a soft olive-brown tint, her features were clear- 
cut, her eyes dark and lustrous, and her whole expression of 
blended gentleness and dignity. The man who looked at her 
was familiar with the fine type of the Mayas, who are the orig- 
inal race still inhabiting this region; but he thought that he 
had never before seen a human creature whose appearance 
seemed so perfectly in harmony with her surroundings, as that 
of this daughter of the Sierra. It was asif the scenes through 
which he had been passing, with their freshness, their remote- 
ness, their ineffable sylvan charm, all found expression in this 
woman with the form of a Greek goddess and the eyes of a 
woodland fawn. 

“‘ Buenos dias, senorita,” he said. ‘Is this the house of 
Miguel Lopez?” 

** Si, sefwor’’; she replied in a voice the softness of which 
matched the softness of her eyes. 

‘And you are—” 

‘*His daughter, Ramona Lopez—at your service, sefior.’’ 

“My name is Trescott, sefiorita. I met your father some 
time ago at San Andrés, and it was arranged that when I 
came into this part of the Sierra I should stop at his house. 
Is he at home?” 

** Not now, sefior. But he will be here in a short time, and 
meanwhile his house is yours.” 

Trescott, who had had many houses presented to him in 
Mexico, mufmured his thanks, dismounted, placed his blankets 
under the rvamada and then proceeded to unsaddle his mule, 
the tall girl showing him where to find some of the dry fod- 
der which serves for the food of animals. Several other women 
—mother, sisters, sisters-in-law—now appeared, attended by a 
number of children; and presently Miguel Lopez and his stal- 
wart sons arrived from the hills beyond, where they had been 
cutting timber. The old Mexican greeted the stranger with 
cordial hospitality, and made him welcome to the family ¢or- 
tillas and frijoles, as well as to a corner wherein to spread his 
blankets on the floor. 

““Who is he?” Miguel said when questioned concerning 
him. ‘‘ How should I know more than that he is one of the 
Americanos who are in the Sierra looking for metal? When I 
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met him in San Andrés—thou knowest, Pedrito, it was when 
we took in the madera for the Santa Catalina Mine—he asked 
me if in my work I had ever seen any traces of gold. I told 
him that I knew of a ledge rich in gold, which no one but 
myself had seen, and no man had yet touched. He wanted 
muestras from it, and I sent him some by José Chavero when 
he went to San Andrés. They were fine muestras, and so he 
has come to see the mine for himself.” 

‘But if thou hast really found gold, why shouldst thou show 
the mine to him?” asked Pedro, the eldest son. ‘‘ Thou know- 
est what gringos are. If it is of value, he will go and denounce 
it, and we will have nothing.” 

**Pedrito, thou art a fool!” returned the father. ‘‘ Even if 
I have found a mine, what can I do with it? Only eyes are 
needed to see the metal in the rocks, but to tell its value one 
must know much, and to find the money with which to take 
it out—that is a task too hard for a poor woodman of the 
Sierra. I have carried muestras to San Andrés, to Tépia, and 
to Canelas, but no one has thought enough of them to come 
here to seek the mine. Now at last this Americano has come, 
so I will show him the ledge and will only ask a half interest 
in what he finds.” 

‘He will not give it to thee,” observed another son. 

“‘ We shall see,” Miguel replied. ‘‘ But whatever he gives 
will be more than we can make without him. For they love 
gold much, these gringos, and they work hard to get it.” 

This being an incontestable general truth, there seemed no 
reason to doubt its accuracy in the present particular applica- 
tion, so even Pedro the sceptical, was silenced, and Miguel was 
left to conduct his negotiations with the newcomer as he thought 
fit. 

But in the course of a few days the old Mexican became 
aware that fate had sent him a very strange gringo indeed. 
With the usual variety of the species—alert, sharp men who 
possess no manners worth speaking of, who exhibit a rough 
contempt for all habits and -standards which differ from their 
own, and who search with fierce intensity for the precious 
metal which they hold at a value far transcending that of their 
souls—he was familiar. It is a variety very well known in 
Mexico, and considered to be representative of the genus 
Americano. But here was a man of a totally different type— 
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quiet, gentle, courteous as any Mexican, with a singular air of 
indifference towards everything, even the gold which he had 
come so far to seek. He agreed without chaffering to the 
terms which Miguel advanced, and when the latter conducted 
him to the ledge of rock from which he had broken the speci- 
mens of ore, and where signs of free gold were plain to a 
practised eye, there was none of the excitement about him 
which such finds usually produce, even in those most accus- 
tomed to them. 

“It will do,” he said. ‘‘It is a good prospect. I will open 


it, and if it proves to be what it promises, we will take out a - 


title.” 

“It is rich metal,” said Miguel, holding out on his brown, 
toil-worn palm some fragments of the disintegrated quartz. ‘‘I, 
too, have been in the mines; I worked in the patio of the 
Santa Catalina when I was a boy, and I know good metal when 
I see it.” 

“I believe that every Mexican is a born miner,” Trescott 
said. ‘“‘If you and your sons can do some work here under 
my direction, there is no need to bring any one else into the 
matter.” 

‘There is no need at all,” replied Miguel. ‘‘We will do 
the work ourselves. Have I not known of this ledge for two 
years, and have I not waited for some one who could help me 
to open it, telling no man, not even my sons, where it was? 
And now that I have found you, sefior, shall I risk the loss 
of the mine by letting anybody know of it, until it is de- 


nounced? No; tell us what to do, and we will do it, my sons 


and I.” 
“Very good,” said Trescott. ‘‘We can go to work at 
once.” 

But he said it without eagerness, and indeed his listener 
~ almost fancied there was a tone of disappointment in his voice. 
He directed the work, however, as one who knew thoroughly 
what he was about, and in a short time the result fully justi- 
fied his judgment, The vein laid bare was wide and promis- 
ing and carried free gold in large quantities. But if the prose 
pect thus opened elated him in any degree there was no sign 
of such elation. While old Miguel and his sons worked with 
what, for Mexicans, was feverish energy, he looked quietly on, 
or strolled away for hours into the Sierra, or else remained 
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near the house, stretched out under a tree smoking, while his 
gaze followed Ramona as she moved about her tasks, or sat 
at work under the pine-thatched ramada. 

Yet in this persistent gaze there was not only nothing im- 
pertinent or bold, but little of what is usually termed admira- 
tion. The tired eyes simply rested on her as on a sight full 
of infinite suggestions of repose. Her noble beauty, at once 
gentle and stately, and the naturalness which in its perfection 
is only found in very young children and primitive races, made 
her aspect as soothing as the wild freshness of nature itself to 
the world-weary man. Now and again her fawn-like eyes met 
his own with a wondering regard; but for the most part she 
seemed either unaware of, or perfectly indifferent to, his scru- 
tiny. And this unconsciousness was in itself a charm. As he 
watched her, some lines, long dormant in memory, ran through 
his mind like a haunting melody: 


“And hers shall be the breathing balm, 
And hers the silence and the calm 
Of mute, insensate things.” 


It was perhaps because he feared to break the spell of this 
“breathing balm’’ that he made no effort to converse with her, 
for he knew, or supposed he knew, that the pleasure which her 
appearance gave him was not likely to be increased by anything 
she might say. And on her side, Ramona did not manifest the 
least desire to say anything at all. But one day when he came 
in from the mine, she brought him a cup of agua fresca—a 
general name for many refreshing drinks which Mexican wo- 
men prepare—and as he drank this while she stood before him, 
he felt a sudden desire to hear the soft tones of her voice. 

“You are very kind,” he said. “I am afraid that I give 
you much trouble.” 

“‘No, sefior”; she answered simply, ‘‘ you give us no trou- 
ble. I am only sorry that we can do so little for your com- 
fort. I know that you are not used to live as we live here in 
the Sierra.” 

“*Don’t be sorry,” he said, “for it is what I like, to live 
as you live. I am never so well satisfied as when I am out in 
the Sierra, sleeping under a tree, with my saddle for a pillow 
and my mule picketed beside me.” 

Ramona looked at him for a moment without replying, and 
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then, with the same grave simplicity, she said: ‘‘ The sefior has 
perhaps some great sorrow.” 

He glanced at her surprised. ‘‘Why do you say that?” 
he asked. 

As her eyes met his own, he saw in them the best of all 
intelligence, that which springs from pure compassion. 

‘** Because,” she answered, “‘the sefior seems sad and to care 
little for anything. It is so, I know, with those who have had 
great treuble.” 

“T have brought trouble on myself,” he said; “and when 
a man has done that, he has no right to complain.” 

**You do not complain, sefior; but one can see that you 
are sad.” 

“More bitter than sad,” he replied. ‘And yet less bitter 
now than for many a long day before. The Sierra has done 
much for me—and you are a part of the Sierra.” 

“TI wish,” she said with wistful gentleness, “that I could 
do more.” 

He smiled at her gratefully. 

**You have done more than any one else,” he said. ‘‘ And 
you are doing it still. You are still breathing balm into my 
weunds, although you know nothing about them and it is not 
necessary that you should know.” 

‘TI have no wish to know,” she said earnestly. ‘What I 
should like would be to help you to forget them.” 

“ And so you do—you and the Sierra,” he said. ‘‘ Here 
among the mountains and the forest, the world of my old ex- 
istence seems far away, and I feel as if it were possible that 
life might be again something besides a curse. But I must not 
talk in this way to you,”’ he added, as he saw the gathering 
wonder in her eyes. “ You don’t understand, and God forbid 
that you ever should. Yet, to make you understand a little— 
den’t you think that if a soul from hell could come and wander 
in these cool, green, silent woods it would be glad, and even 
forget somewhat the flames in which it had lain?’ 

‘* Yes, sefior’”’; she whispered fearfully, crossing herself-—for 
truly this was dreadful talk—‘‘I am sure it would.” 

‘I know it—for I am that soul,” he said. ‘“‘ Hell itself has 
no flames worse than some memories. But here I forget—a 
little. Here nature soothes me with her great peace; and you, 
Ramona, speak with her voice and look at me with her eyes. 
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Have you anything to do just now? No? Then sit down and 
talk to me. It has been long since I have had the least desire 
to talk to any one before.” 


II, 


In this manner was laid the foundation of an association 
which, strange and incongruous as it appeared, had in it the 
only vital principle which can cause any association to endure, 
and that is sympathetic comprehension. Ramona did not talk 
very much, habitually indeed she inclined to a silence which 
Trescott found as restful as everything else about her, but when 
she spoke it was always with simplicity and good sense, and 
sometimes she startled him by an altogether unconscious poetry 
of feeling and expression. He on his part, who had long been 
so silent that his countrymen spoke of him as “ morose,” while 
the Mexicans called him £/ Mudito (the dumb one), now as- 
tonished himself by talking much, and if it was in a strain and, 
frequently, on subjects which Ramona only partially under- 
stood, her interest, at least, never varied and her sympathy 
never failed. The last her dark eyes always spoke eloquently, 
and the man who thought he had outgrown the need, as he 
had lost the hope, of this divine solace, was like one who find- 
ing a crystal spring after long, thirsty journeying can scarcely 
be satisfied with drinking of it. He knew that she compre- 
hended only a portion of all that he expressed, and that there 
was unexpressed within him a whole world of thought and 
emotion which she could not comprehend at all; but this con- 
sciousness did not lessen his pleasure in her companionship. 
What he longed fer was, as far as possible, to forget every- 
thing complex, and bathing his spirit in the great peace of 
nature and, in this association with one who knew only what 
nature had taught, to become himself the primitive man, living 
only in simple, primitive things, instead of the uneasy heir of 
a worn-out civilization. 

So the days went on, as days go on in the Sierra, marked 
only by the rising and setting of the sun behind the great, 
forest-clad heights, until it was two months since Trescott had 
ridden up to the door of the mountain dwelling and Ramona 
had risen from her milking to greet him. During this time the 
work on the mine had been carried on by Miguel and his sons, 
and the vein so increased in width and richness as they opened 
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it that there was no longer any excuse for deferring that pro- 
cess of acquiring title which is called ‘“‘denouncing.’’ Trescott 
acknowledged this with reluctance, for the finding of such a 
mine had been tar from his expectation when he made Miguel’s 
muestras an excuse for plunging into the remote wilds of the 
Sierra. But the unexpected had happened, that which he had 
ceased to desire had fallen into his indifferent grasp, and now 
the steps to be taken in regard to it rendered it necessary for 
him to return to those haunts of men which his soul abhorred. 
There was, however, no alternative to doing so, for his delays 
and procrastinations at last roused the suspicion of Miguel, who 
plainly demanded the fulfilment of their agreement. 

“You are right, amigo,” Trescott admitted. ‘‘ You have 
worked hard, and it is time that you should have the reward 
of your labor. I will denounce the mine and then see what 
can be done with it. But I am sorry to leave the Sierra.” 

**There is no reason why you should not return to the 
Sierra, sefior,” returned the other, “but with the vein exposed 
as it is now there is great danger of losing the mine if it is 
not denounced.” 

“It lies in a place so remote that there is hardly a possi- 
bility of any one finding it,” Trescott remarked. 

The Mexican. shook his head. ‘‘Who can tell?” he said. 
“Some arriero searching for a stray mule might any day come 
across it.” 

“‘But there are few trails, and therefore few pack-trains 
passing in this part of the Sierra.” 

‘You are mistaken, sefior. There are trails, known only to 
the arrieros, which shorten the way between Santiago Papas- 
quiero and San Andrés or Tépio, and some of them pass very 
near us. Often when I am out in the Sierra I meet the trains, 
and there is one arriero who seldom fails to spend the night 
with us when he is on the road. That is Cruz Sanchez. He 
comes to seek my daughter, Ramona.” 

“ Ah!” said Trescott. ‘‘He comes to seek Ramona?” 

“He has sought her long,’”’ Miguel went on, “but she is a 
fool and will have nothing to say to him.” 

“A woman is not always a fool because she will have 
nothing to say to a man,” Trescott observed. ‘‘It is best to 
leave her to decide for herself.” 

He spoke carelessly enough, but as he walked away he was 
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_ astonished at the indignation with which he recalled the words, 
“He comes to seek my daughter, Ramona.” And yet he knew 
well that there was no reason for indignation. It was not only 
natural that any one should seek Ramona, but it was also en- 
tirely suitable that the daughter of a woodman of the Sierra 
should be sought by an arriero. But when he thought of the 
girl as he knew her, of her beauty of form which was but an 
index to the beauty of spirit which, he felt sure, he alone had 
ever discerned, it seemed a thing little short of sacrilege that 
there should be even a question of her passing into the pos- 
session of such a one as he knew the man spoken of must be. 
‘*A common peon!” he said to himself angrily, and then gave 
a short laugh at his own folly. For what prospect was there 
for Ramona Lopez but to become the wife of a common peon, 
either this man or another? 

It was one of the coincidences of life that when Trescott 
returned somewhat later than usual from the mine that even- 
ing he found a pack-train camped near the house, and leaning 
against one of the rough supports of the shed, talking to 
Ramona, as she knelt grinding the meal for ‘ortillas, was a 
man whom it was not difficult to identify as the suitor to 
whom, according to her father, she would have nothing to say. 

At present certainly she was in a literal sense saying noth- 
ing, but, with her rebozo-covered head bent, was apparently 
intent on her task. To make amends for her silence the man 
was talking vehemently, but as Trescott drew near he suddenly 
ceased speaking, cast a look of animosity towards him, and 
stalked away to his mules. 

Trescott sat down on the section of a tree-trunk which 
served for a chair, and looked at the kneeling figure, grinding 
corn on the metate as the Aztec women were grinding it when 
the first white man entered the land. Presently he saw the 
end of the blue vedozo used to wipe away a tear. 

**Ramona,” he said, ‘‘what is the matter?’”’ 

She lifted her face towards him, but shook her head instead 
of answering, and then resumed her work. 

'“Tell me,” he said, after waiting a moment. “You know I 
am your friend, and that I will do anything in my power to 
help you.” 

‘“* Yes, sefior”’; she answered, speaking very low, “‘ but there 
is nothing you can do—nothing at all.” 
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“Let me judge of that,” he returned. ‘Only tell me what 
troubles you.” He paused again for an instant, but she kept 
silence, so he went on: “I can guess what it is. The man 
who was talking to you when I came has been annoying 
you—” 

She glanced up quickly now, with a frightened expression. 

“Be careful, sefior,” she whispered. “If he heard you he 
would be very angry, and he is a dangerous man, one whom 
it is ill to anger.” 

“I can well believe that,” Trescott replied. ‘But because 
he is a man of the kind is all the more reason that he should 
not be allowed to trouble you. Tell me,” he repeated a little 
impatiently now, “is it that he urges on you a suit for which 
you do not care?” 

“Yes”; she answered sadly, “and it is more than that. 
My father says that I must marry him.” 

Trescott was conscious of a shock. ‘“‘Why does your father 
say that?” he asked. “‘Have you ever promised to marry him?” 

“‘Never’’; she answered with the same air of sadness. ‘I 
have always refused, and for that my father has often told me 
that I was a fool. But now he says that he will have no 
more of such folly, that it is time for me to be married, and 
that I must take Cruz—it is Cruz Sanchez, the arriere, sefior— 
at once.” 

“Your father—” Trescott paused abruptly. “Well, we 
won’t talk of him! Only tell me—do you care for this man 
at all?” 

She looked at him again, and he read absolute truth and 
sincerity in her eyes. 

“No, sefior”; she answered earnestly. “I have never loved 
him—and now I would rather die than be his wife.” 

“Then, by God, you shall not be!” said Trescott—and the 
words were Jess an oath than a solemn affirmation uttered in 
the highest of all names. ‘I will speak to your father.” 

“No, sefior’”’; she cried quickly. ‘‘ You must not do that. 
It will be of no use. My father will not change, and if Cruz 
knew—” 

‘But Trescott was already gone. He had caught sight of 
Miguel on the farther side of the house, and striding up to 
him plunged at once into the subject of the compulsion he was 
exercising towards his daughter. ‘There might have been some 
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excuse for it some time ago,” he said, ‘‘ but you know that in 
the mine out yonder there is gold enough to provide for all 
your family, and that your daughter can do much better than 
to marry this arriero.” 

‘*That may be true, sefior”; Miguel replied, “but it will 
be a long time before we handle any of the gold of the mine, 
while Cruz has been seeking my daughter for many months; 
and she is foolish and does not know her own mind—” 

“On the contrary,” Trescott interrupted, ‘‘she knows her 
own mind perfectly, and it was only to-day that you told me 
she would have nothing to say to the man. Yet now you want 
to compel her to marry him.” 

‘And why not?” returned the other quietly. “After a 
woman is married it is all the same, one man or another. 
And there are reasons why I must do as Cruz wishes.” 

“Ah, now we come to it!” said Trescott. “And pray 
what are those reasons? For there are pretty strong reasons 
why you should do as / wish, and I certainly do not wish, 
and do not iatend, that your daughter shall be treated in this 
manner.” 

The masterful tone made Miguel for the first time show 
signs of irritation. He looked at the speaker frem under bent 
brows. 

‘‘And what is my daughter to you, sefior?” he asked 
significantly. 

** Nothing,” Trescott answered. ‘ But she has been kind to 
me, and I am determined that she shall not be forced against 
her will to marry that man yonder.” 

Miguel was silent for a moment, looking at the blazing 
camp-fire a hundred or so yards distant and at the figures 
moving around it, busy with the packs and mules. Then his 
glance returned to the American. 

“‘If you must know the truth, sefior,” he said, what I feared 
has happened. Cruz has seen the mine.” 

“How do you know?” Trescott asked. 

‘“*From himself,” the other answered. ‘‘ When he came this 
evening he spoke to me again about my daughter, and I told 
him that he must talk to her, for that I had nothing to do 
with a woman’s whims, so he grew angry and said that I was 
putting him off because I was expecting to be rich and look 
higher for her. Then I laughed at him, and he said I need 
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not laugh for he had seen where I was at work at something 
beside cutting trees out in the Sierra, and that he had taken 
muestras to Tépia and showed them to the sefior who assays 
for the Madrugada Mine, and that he said they were rich in 
gold.” 

“Your friend Cruz is very much the rascal which I judged 
him to be from his face. And then—?” 

“Then he said plainly that if I did not let him have Ra- 
mona, he would give information to the authorities that I was 
working a mine in the Sierra without denouncement. I did 
not wish to have trouble, and there is no reason why Ramona 
should not marry him, so I told her that she must do so.” 

“You are a contemptible coward,” said Trescott, ‘to let 
yourself be bullied by a scoundrel, in the first place; and to 
be willing to sell your daughter to keep him quiet, in the 
second. Well, he shall not have the girl; and as for the mine, 
I will start for San Andrés to-morrow and file my application 
for title at once. Meanwhile you understand that it is very 
much to your interest to keep me for your friend, and if you 
wish to do so you must tell him that you will not force your 
daughter to marry him.” 

Miguel looked as if he did not at all relish complying with 
this imperative command. 

“Cruz is an ill man to cross, sefior,” he said slowly. ‘It 
will be well to wait—” 

** And leave your daughter to be annoyed by him?” Tres- 
cott interrupted. ‘‘No; you must send him about his business 
immediately. I insist upon it.” 

“* Miguel shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘It is to make an enemy,” 
he said, ‘but I will do as you wish.” 

No more than this was said, but Trescott was not long left 
in doubt how much of an enemy he, at least, had made. It 
was an hour or so later that, as he sat outside the house smok- 
ing, the arriero approached him. There wasa certain insolence 
and also a certain dignity—the dignity which his race seldom 
lacks—in the man’s manner as he paused before the American, 
who, on his part, did not stiras he looked up at the dark, an- 
gry face. 

“IT am told, sefior,” Cruz said, “‘that you have forbidden 
Miguel to give his daughter to me, and I want to know what 
right you have to interfere in the matter?” 
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‘That is a question easily answered,” Trescott replied cool- 
ly. ‘‘I have the right which every man possesses of protecting 
a woman from a brute.” 

“A brute, sefior?” 

“‘A brute undoubtedly. What else can one call a man who 
tries to force a woman to marry him when he knows that she 
is unwilling to do so?” 

The anger on the arriero’s tace deepened. 

“She was not unwilling before you came,” he said. 

“ That is a lie,” Trescott returned with unmoved coolness. 
“You know that she was always unwilling; and because you 
could not win her like a man, you have tried to gain your end 
by working on her father with threats, which are those of a 
fool as well as those of a scoundrel.” 

There was a moment’s silence. It was doubtful in that mo- 
ment whether or not the knife for which Trescott was looking 
would appear. Although he did not move a muscle, he was 
ready for it had it appeared; and the Mexican was probably 
aware of this. Therefore he contented himself with saying sig- 
nificantly : 

“‘I am not so much of a fool as to be unable to fulfil any 
threat I make. Miguel shall know what it is to break his word 
to me at the bidding of a gringo—and others shall know, too.” 

Trescott rose. 

‘‘If Miguel is no more afraid of your threats than ] am,” 
he said, ‘‘he will sleep soundly. Go back to your mules, som- 
bre, and know your place. This is simply insolence and folly.” 

He turned and walked away, disdainfully careless of the blade 
which might have found its way so readily into that fatal spot 
between the shoulders which the Mexican peon knows so well. 

But he had not gone far—while Cruz, with a curse sincere 
and deep, returned to his mules—when a figure emerged from 
the darkness in the immediate neighborhood of the house and 
laid a hand on his arm. 

‘* Sefior,”” Ramona whispered, “I have heard what you said 
to Cruz. ‘It is good of you to try to save me; but if in sav- 
ing me you go into danger, it is more than I can bear. And 
there is danger, sefior, in angering him. He would put his 
knife into you as soon as not.” 

“He must be very quick with his knife if I am not quicker 
with a bullet,” Trescott answered lightly. ‘‘ There is no dan- 
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ger of anything of the kind, Ramona. I have spoken to your 
father, and he has told this man that he must take your an- 
swer. He will trouble you no more.” 

“I would rather he troubled me than that he was your 
enemy, sefior,” she returned earnestly. ‘To marry him is not 
what I desire, but I would sooner marry him than that he 
should perhaps kill you—” 

“Bah!” Trescott interposed with a laugh, which did not 
spring entirely from his desire to reassure her. He was hon- 
estly scornful of a peon’s enmity, when directed against him- 
self. ‘He will not kill me, and you shall not be driven by 
threats to marry him. You are far toe good for him, or any 
one like him.” 

“It is you, sefior, who are good to think so well of me,” 
she said. ‘“ But no one else ever thought such things, and if 
you had not come I must have married Cruz at last, so why 
should I not marry him now, rather than that you should put 
yourself in danger for one so humble as I?” 

‘There is no possible reason why you shouldn’t marry him 
to-morrow if you want to do so,” Trescott answered shortly; 
“‘but why on earth you couldn’t have said so at first, instead of 
making me believe that you were averse to him, I don’t see!” 

“Sefior!” The girl’s voice had a frightened note in it, for 
he had never spoken in the least degree roughly to her before, 
and that he should do so now seemed more than she could 
bear. ‘I would sooner die than marry him, but it would be 
better for me even to die than that he sheuld murder you.” 

“But I don’t intend that he shall murder me,” Trescott 
repeated. “Set your mind at rest about that. And if he 
should try by means of such threats to work upon you after 
I am gone—” 

She drew back as from a blow. 

“*Sefior!—you are going away ?” 

“Only to San Andrés to denounce the mine. But re- 
member that I shall come back soon; and if they attempt to 
force you, don’t give way.” 

Ramona did not seem to hear the last words. “You will 
ride to San Andrés—alone through the Sierra?” she gasped. 
“Oh, if you do, you will never come back. Think of the 
crosses along the way, to tell where men have been killed! 
And°Cruz knows every path and short cut through the hills—” 
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“Cruz also knows very well that if I did not shoot him, 
he would be shot by the rurales within ten days, if he mur- 
dered me,” Trescott said coolly. “Have no fear, I shall come 
back safely enough.” 

*“No, no”; she cried, and she suddenly sank on her knees 
at his feet. ‘‘ Oh, sefior, do not go—do not go! You will be 
killed—and for me!” 

“And if I were, I could not be killed in a better cause,” 
he said, as he bent down to raise her. ‘‘ Come, Ramona, this 
will not do!”—for she resisted, and he heard her weeping as 
if her heart were breaking—‘‘you must listen to me. See 
now, you are the only person in the world who cares in the 
least whether I live or die, so do you think I will go away 
and die and leave you to Cruz—?” 

‘Let me go to him!” she whispered between her sobs. 
“Let me go to him, and tell him that I will marry him! It 
is the enly hope. For else he will kill you—I am sure of it.’ 

“No”; said Trescott, deeply touched, “you shall not go 
to him. It is only after I am dead that he can have you. 
For I want you myself. I understand that now. I will not 
give you up, either to this man or to any one else. You are 
what I need and what I want. Will you come to me, guerida ?”’ 

She looked up at him, and he was startled by the flood of 
amazement and rapture which shone in her widely-distended 
eyes. 

“‘Sefior!” she grasped. ‘‘ You do not mean that you want 
—me?” 

“You and no one else,” he answered. “If you are willing 
to come to me, I will be faithful and true to you, and nobody 
can ever threaten to take you away again.” 

“Oh!” she cried, “there is nothing I could ask better on 
earth than to be your servant as long as you live. But you 
cannot stay in the Sierra always, and when you go away what 
will you do with poor Ramona, who knows nothing?” 

“She knows all that I desire,” he said tenderly. “It is 
because she has learned only what nature and God have taught 
that I want her. And for myself, I have ne more part in the 
world out yonder. It has done its worst to me, and I have 
found all that I now seek, here in the Sierra with you, Ra- 
mona.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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SOME LESSONS OF THE EUCHARISTIC CONGRESS. 


BY FRANCIS AVELING, D.D. 


wEF Lord Macaulay were still alive, and had been 
m present in London during the week of Septem- 
ber 6-13, he would have been privileged to see, 
not only his solitary traveler from New Zealand, 

ail but pilgrims from nearly every one of the British 
Gdeden to say nothing of the vast numbers gathered together 
from the nations of Europe, Asia, America, and Australia, met 
with one accord to celebrate one of the greatest religious 
triumphs of the twentieth century—the International Euchar- 
istic Congress held at Westminster. His pilgrim—one out of 
these many thousands—would not have gazed upon ruined edi- 
fices and empty fanes; though in a sense even this might be 
considered true, for he would certainly have been struck by 
the absence in more than one historic abbey or cathedral of 
that divine Guest and Master for whom in the ages of faith 
its walls were raised. He would have had the other side of 
the prophecy more strongly borne in upon his mind. For the 
first time in over three hundred and fifty years has a Legate, 
a latere of our Holy Father the Pope, been seen in England. 
For the first time since the memorable days of Tudor perse- 
cution have the gray streets of Westminster glowed with the 
colors of the Roman Curia. Never in the history of the ancient 
Church in this country—not even in the palmy days when it 
merited its proud title of Our Lady’s Dowry—has so noble, 
so magnificent, so stirring a series of religious ceremonies been 
held in this Island. Our New Zealander would have noted 
this—and, as a matter of fact, he did—and marked how quickly, 
after all, the best and truest part of Macaulay’s rhetorical fore- 
cast has been realized. The seeds of the second spring, wakened 
by the tears and blood of persecution and strengthened by the 
prayers of the remnant of English Catholics in the dreary 
years of penal law, have born flower and fruit. The Church 
in England may point with a justifiable and holy pride to the 
fact that, of the nineteen International Eucharistic Congresses 
already held, none has been so notable as that of Westminster. 
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To speak fully of only the gorgeous externa] ceremonies 
that drew the eyes of all England, Protestant and Catholic 
alike, upon the Eucharistic Congress would require more space 
than is usually allotted to.an article in THE CATHOLIC WORLD. 
The secular press of London devoted columns, day by day, to 
descriptions of the religious functions and to reports of the 
various papers read, in French and English, at the sectional 
meetings. To attempt to sum up the spiritual effect that the 
Congress has produced would be impossible. It has drawn our 
fellow-Catholics from all quarters of the globe to unite with 
us in a solemn act of homage, worship, and reparation to Jesus 
Christ in the Sacrament of His Love. It has knit the hearts 
of many thousands together in one mind and one will. It has 
brought out the hospitality and the tolerance of the great ma- 
jority of our non-Catholic fellow-countrymen, and made evi- 
dent to what a large extent the old spirit of ignorance and 
bigotry is giving way before at least the beginnings of a knowl-. 
edge of what Catholic Truth is, and a consequent respect for 
the faith of Catholics. Even the incident that led to the 
abandoning of the especially Eucharistic character of the great 
procession—unfortunate and regrettable as, in a way, it was— 
has only served to enhance and intensify the already very 
general good feeling. By far the greatest number of the “letters 
to the editor” on the subject that have lately occupied so prom- 
inent a place in the newspapers have been in favor of an ample 
liberty for Catholics and against the narrow-minded bigotry 
and intolerance of fanatical sectarians. 

Six cardinals, nearly one hundred archbishops, bishops, 
mitered abbots, canons, provincials, and heads of religious houses, 
in the robes and insignia of their high dignities and orders, 
made the sanctuary of the Metropolitan Cathedral and the 
route of the procession, as a mere pageant, indescribably mag- 
nificent. Never before, perhaps not even in that home of regal 
splendor, the Eternal City, had any of those who were for- 
tunate enough to find a place in the Cathedral or in the densely 
thronged streets, gazed upon such a scene. Few, certainly, of 
the two millions (for at this enormous figure it was estimated) 
who lined the roadways had ever witnessed a demonstration, 
of any kind whatsoever, to equal it. Within the stark walls 
of the great, unfinished Cathedral of Westminster the throngs 
that gazed upon the High Altar, with its noble baldachino 
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and the rich marbles of the sanctuary, the cardinals seated 
upon their thrones under a dais upon the Epistle side, the 
long lines of bishops in the stalls of the presbytery, as the 
Holy Sacrifice was being offered, or the Monstrance raised in 
Benediction, felt the outgoing and uplifting of their hearts to 
Almighty God, there present, to Whose greater honor and glory 
all the beauty and majesty of the Church’s ceremonial con- 
spired. 

Many were the lessons that the religious exercises of the 
Eucharistic Congress—without one accessory word of explana- 
tion—brought home to those who assisted at them. It would 
have been impossible for any one member to loek upon the 
vast assemblies and not to recognize the Catholicity of the 
Church of God. There were men representative of many na- 
tions and tongues met together in one common faith, for ene 
commor aim and purpose; bishops, priests, and people joined 
in one great and solemn common act of religion. The Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass was celebrated according to both the 
Latin and the Byzantine Rite—a circumstance that furnished 
a singularly striking reminder of the universality of the Church. 
On the first day his Grace Monseigneur Amette, Archbishop 
of Paris, was the celebrant; on Friday the Archbishop of 
Utrecht; on Saturday the Archimandrite, with his concelebrants, 
and assisted by Greek Assumptionists from Constantinople; 
on Sunday the Papal Legate, Cardinal Vincenzo Vannutelli. 
The unfamiliar nature of the ‘‘ Greek Mass”—Dr. Adrian For- 
tescue has reminded us that the term is wrongly used for the 
“Byzantine Liturgy,” that of St. John Chrysostom—to us who 
are accustomed to that of Rome served to emphasize the note 
of Catholicity that was dominant throughout all the proceed- 
ings of the Congress. The curious dresses and headgear of the 
celebrants, the weird music of the chant, the melody rising and 
falling over a single, long-sustained note, the mysterious sepa- 
ration of the altar from the faithful by the iconostasis, the 
elaborate ceremonial processions, the loudly intoned Words of 
Consecration: ‘‘ Zouto esti to Sema Mou”—“ Touto gar esti to 
Aima Mou’'—all these things intensified the feeling of universal 
brotherhood; and, far from laying stress on the division of 
East and West, the diversity of rite seemed to bridge over the 
centuries and bring both together. But, while Catholicity was 
both obvious to eye and ear—Westminster, for the week, was 
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truly cosmopolitan—a no less valuable object lesson was that 
of the essential Unity of the Catholic body. There was no 
mistaking this any more than the Catholicity. It was promi- 
nent in the religious services and in the conferences alike. 

Notwithstanding the variety of nationality, character, lan- 
guage, and custom, that stamped it, the Congress, as one man, 
was united in faith and practice. Its primary aim, of course, 
was publicly to pay homage to our Divine Lord, and to “ dis- 
cuss all that appertains to the cu/tus of the Holy Eucharist and 
endeavor to find out or improve the best means to promote 
an intelligent devotion to our Lord immolated on our altars 
and ever abiding with us in the Sacrament of His Love.” 
(Abbot Gaudens, C.R.P.) It goes without saying that there 
was nothing like “opinion” in the mind of any one of the 
members of the Congress as to the doctrine of the Church 
concerning the Holy Sacrament. The Real Presence, Transub- 
stantiation—these are among the commonplaces of Catholic 
faith, sublime commonplaces that condition all Catholic cer- 
tainty and color all Catholic action. The Blessed Sacrament 
is the sun and the center of all Christian worship, just as the 
truth touching it is the sun and center of all Christian dogma. 
But the Unity that the Eucharistic Congress manifested was 
not merely a unity with regard to one specific doctrine nor a 
concerted testimony of love and worship of one—though that 
the supreme—object of religion. It is conceivable that we 
might gather about our altars, in a unity of such a kind, even 
those alien to our holy faith as a whole. 

The Catholic Truth is incapable of division or piecemeal 
separation into truths. Take one dogma away from the teach- 
ing of the Church, and all falls into confusion. The fact is 
one which differentiates faith from opinion. Moreover, what 
is not infrequently forgotten, each dogma and each devotion 
of the Church is interrelated with all the rest. Our separated 
brethren are slow to realize this. They may take up a book 
treating of the invocation of saints or of prayers for the 
dead, they may hear a sermon upon devotion to our Lady, and 
come to the conclusion that we Catholics teach an exaggerated 
and false doctrine with regard to one or other of these things. 
It is their lack of perspective that is at fault. They are un- 
able to correlate—not being in possession of the whole of Cath- 
olic belief—the one doctrine isolated from the rest. And in- 
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deed, from their point of view, doubtless it is exaggerated, ap- 
pearing even monstrous, as it is distorted by their unavailing 
efforts to relate it to what they themselves know. For it is 
only, and can only be, in strict conjunction with the Catholic 
belief and teaching as to Almighty God Himself, the Blessed 
Trinity, and the Incarnation, that the other truths of our holy 
religion have any meaning at all. It has been said that the 
non-Catholic has rarely the Catholic idea of God, to begin 
with; and, to judge by the controversial statements that we 
sometimes hear, there is probably some truth in it. We are 
often accused of worshipping the Blessed Virgin, of giving to 
our Lady the honor that should be paid to God alone. And 
if a tender and childlike devotion, a great trust in the efficacy 
of her prayers, and a reverence towards her as to the highest and 
purest in the whole universe, that is not God, be worship due 
to the Creator and to none else, of course we are open to the 
accusation. But, what is far more probable and at times quite 
obviously the fact, it is not we but our separated brethren who 
are blameworthy. Their worship of God seems to stop short 
at a devotion, a trust, and a reverence, that may be paid to a 
creature of God. Our idea of God, without which our devo- 
tion to the Blessed Virgin or the saints would be meaningless, 
is infinitely more than this; and doubtless, if they worship 
God anthropomorphically, and fail to grasp what Catholics 
really mean by their worship of Him, they will have but a 
distorted and wrong conception of our other doctrines. 

But here, in the Eucharistic Congress, there was no separ- 
ating even the supreme worship of God Himself in the Blessed 
Sacrament, no entire isolation of the doctrine—a thing that 
non-Catholics might be fairly presumed to understand—from 
the entirety of Catholic faith and practice. The two great 
meetings held at the Albert Hall, the second of which was at- 
tended by men alone to the number of some 15,000, pledged 
themselves in the resolutions that were passed to affirming and 
propagating the cult of the Blessed Eucharist and to stanch 
allegiance to the authority of the Holy See. It was indeed an 
inspiring sight in these days of general religious indifference 
and apathy to witness the earnest enthusiasm of such repre. 
sentative gatherings, and to hear the thunders of applause with 
which they welcomed the addresses of the distinguished speak- 
ers, Among these were his Eminence the Legate, and his 
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Grace the Archbishop, as well as Cardinal Mercier of Mechlin, 
the Archbishops of Melbourne, Glasgow, and Montreal, the Duke 
of Norfolk, Sir Charles Santley, and Mr. Hilaire Belloc, M. P. 

Only one disturbing element interrupted the spirit of the 
men’s meeting, though even this accentuated its perfect unanim- 
ity. It had been arranged, counsel having been taken of the 
civil authorities, to carry the Blessed Sacrament in the great 
procession at the end of the Congress. The route by which 
the Cardinal Legate was to pass was carefully chosen, and lay 
in that part of the City of Westminster which is mainly Catho- 
lic and altogether away from the principal thoroughfares. All 
English Catholics, and with them, no doubt, all the Catholic 
world, was anticipating with joy the day on which it would be 
seen, once and for all, that the ages of intolerant bigotry had 
passed, that the penal clauses of the Act of Emancipation had 
fallen into desuetude, that Catholics could practise their religion, 
without let or hindrance, in the capital of a country that boasts 
its religious large-mindedness and fairness. At the beginning 
of the proceedings on Saturday night, a sudden hush, premoni- 
torily anticipant, fell upon the crowd as Archbishop Bourne rose 
to make a statement. He told the meeting how he had re- 
ceived an unofficial and private letter from Mr. Asquith, the 
head of his Majesty’s liberal government, asking him to abandon 
the procession in honor of our Divine Lord in the Eucharist. 
There is no doubt that Mr. Asquith was prompted to action by 
the extraordinary narrow-mindedness of the Protestant Alliance 
and kindred bigoted bodies. But the manner of his attempt 
was neither dignified nor honest. The Archbishop replied that 
he could take no action upon a communication of the kind, 
that many thousands would be prevented from taking part in 
the Congress if the procession were abandoned, since no church 
or hall in London could possibly accommodate them. He 
argued the lapse of the law which had been invoked against 
the procession, and claimed the same rights to public demon- 
strations of this kind as are allowed to the Salvation Army or 
to Anarchists. He also warned Mr. Asquith of the extreme deli- 
cacy and gravity of the position, and put it upon him to con- 
sider seriously the points involved. The reply was a communi- 
cation expressing the opinion of “his Majesty’s Government” 
that the ceremonial of the procession—‘‘the legality of which 
was questioned ”’—should be abandoned. 
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All this was at the eleventh hour. The procession was to 
take place on the following day. During his statement, his 
Grace was frequently interrupted by the angry cries of those 
present ; and it was only at his personal request as their bishop 
that their intense and righteous indignation could be kept in 
hand. But Mgr. Bourne, with that great tact and wisdom in a 
difficult situation for which he is distinguished, had already 
answered the government. The Blessed Sacrament should not 
be carried by the Legate, neither should the ‘‘ Mass Vestments ” 
be used. These were the points “the legality of which is ques- 
tioned.” The procession should, none the less, take place ; and 
he asked their Eminences and the bishops to return to the 
cathedral on the following day by the route through which the 
original procession was to have passed, in their court dress. 
As a matter of fact, the arrangement thus made by his Grace 
brought about a far greater demonstration than could ever have 
been allowed had the Blessed Sacrament been present. The 
route was lined ten and twelve deep with people, who kept up 
one continuous cheering as the clergy, religious and secular, the 
abbots, bishops, and archbishops, the cardinals and the Legate 
passed, clothed in the gorgeous violets and scarlet of the Ponti- 
fical Court. Asa mere pageant, it was far more splendid than 
it could have been in any other way ; and it loosened the tongues of 
two millions of people. It wasa veritable triumph, not only for 
that Lord, in Whose honor it took place, Whom the bigoted 
invocation of an iniquitous and half-forgotten law prevented 
from being borne in it, but also for the dignity and authority 
of the Roman Pontiff, whose Legate walked through the throng 
receiving the plaudits of the multitudes. It was a manifesta- 
tion of a Catholicity as virile as it was enthusiastic. 

Moreover the action of the Archbishop of Westminster, in 
deference to the expressed wishes of the Government, while 
it brought out the fine sentiment and noble ardor of English- 
speaking Catholics, while it braced them up to remember that 
their Church alone, in this land of liberty, is not yet free, and 
to resolve that their labors should be strenuously devoted to its 
complete emancipation (as witness Mr. Belloc’s address in the 
Albert Hall, in which a member of Parliament and a Liberal 
does not scruple to say what he, with all Catholics, feels in this 
matter), also provided a most admirable occasion for the prac- 
tice of that eminently Catholic virtue, obedience. Surely if 
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nothing but this had been the result of the Eucharistic Con- 
gress, it would have been amply justified! For it has given us 
an opportunity of self-control and repression to which we have 
risen. It has shown our fellow-citizens that the Church of God 
has not allowed the “‘Fear God; honor the King” to become 
a dead letter; that she stands always for law and order, even 
when she herself has to suffer for it.’ What a striking object 
lesson to disabuse our non-Catholic friends of the hoary preju- 
dice and ancient libel that Rome is against the powers of Civil 
Government. 

The regrettable action of Mr. Asquith, and the admirable 
tact and courage of the Archbishop, have gone far to bring 
out the sentiment of right-thinking people in this country. 
The columns of the press have been full of communications con- 
demning the hopeless bigotry and illiberal intolerance that have 
been the occasion of both. But, it may be asked, apart from 
the immediate inferences that are drawn from the affair, what 
does this mean? Is it that the writers are learning to respect 
what they are beginning to understand? No doubt some— 
perhaps many—of them are. Is it the expression of a sympa- 
thy for the doctrines and practices of Catholicism? A sympathy 
certainly—but neither for our doctrine nor for our worship. It 
is the spirit, I fear, of fair play and no more. The same sym- 
pathetic tolerance and urbanity would equally well be advocated 
and meted out to Buddhists or Atheists. These men have a 
right to think and act as they see fit, provided they do not 
inconvenience their neighbors. So have Catholics. This is a 
free country. Let us see that it is free for all. 

It is a religious indifference that is at the bottom of the 
sympathy. England, from all the signs that lie open to be 
read, is no longer a believing land. It is tolerant, in so far as 
it is tolerant, because it no longer cares. It is sympathetic, 
to the point that its sympathy reaches, because it is civil, cor- 
rect, “the right thing,” not to worry about what any one be- 
lieves. The Protestant Associations, notwithstanding the fact 
that they are chiefly political, at least make profession of be- 
lieving something. Their belief, it is true, goes little further 
than to deny all that Catholics hold. The people at large, be- 
lieving nothing, and caring less than nothing for the faith of 
others, are tolerant. It is a sad spectacle; but one to which 
we are daily becoming more accustomed. The Protestant Ref- 
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ormation—‘‘ The Glorious Reformation”—has almost run its 
course. It began by denying, and protesting against, Rome. 
It is coming to an end by denying, and protesting against, it- 
self. Its original doctrines—if doctrines they may be called— 
are abandoned: all save one—the doctrine of hatred of Cathol- 
icism. It is split up into almost innumerable jarring and con- 
tradictory sects. There is no unity, cohesion, or purpose left 
in it. It has done its evil work; and, having weaned people 
from the Church, it is weaning them from Christianity as a 
natural consequence. 

In happy contrast to such a sad state of religion as is shown 
by non Catholic bodies, and indeed made more apparent by this 
last exhibition of the unsavory nature of their much vaunted 
liberal Protestant principles, is the unanimity of the Catholic 
Church. Would Catholics have been tolerant, asks one of the 
writers to a London daily paper, were it a question of a 
Protestant manifestation in a Catholic country? Would a Prot- 
estant Alliance procession, for example, have been permitted 
in Rome? Tolerance, as has been pointed out, is in such a 
connection no more than an equivalent for indifference. What- 
ever the conditions that obtain at Rome may be at present, no 
Catholic worthy of the name would wish to see the public 
celebration of what he considers to be error at the expense of 
truth. But the case is not altogether a parallel one. The 
Catholic has a higher notion of the meaning of religion, and 
sets a higher value upon truth than—seemingly—does his non- 
Catholic brother. The most fundamental position of Protestant- 
ism is undoubtedly that of private—and, therefore, fallible— 
judgment. That Protestantism has become hidebound in vari- 
ous dogmatisms, as a matter of fact, can never alter its pro- 
fessed Magna Charta of individualism in religious belief. And 
if the Catholic Faith, God-given, and God-guarded as it be- 


‘lieves itself to be, is suspicious and intolerant of falsehood, 


Protestantism, on its own confession, must respect the convic- 
tions of Catholics. The Catholic has a right, upon the most 
Protestant of Protestant principles, to believe what his private 
conscience dictates; and, even if that be the doctrine of the 
Pope of Rome, Protestantism, to save its face, must in all logic 
allow it. 

Truly the Church is a monument of unity. As Mr. Belloc 
said in the Albert Hall, there is no other contemporary insti- 
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tution that has survived the tooth of time—no one of those 
great powers of antiquity to which the infant Church must 
once have seemed a puny affair and one of no promise. If 
any human cause for so ‘august a history as it has had were 
to be assigned, what better could be found than that intensely 
corporate spirit of union that animates its members? In a 
notorious passage of his Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 
the historian Gibbon brings together what he considers to be 
the reasons for the triumph of the Catholic Church over the 
pagan civilization of old Rome, and from the infinitesimal be- 
ginnings of its swift aggrandizement to the unparalleled posi- 
tion it occupied in the Middle Ages. The Eucharistic Con- 
gress furnishes a far better reason than any advanced by Gib- 
bon. It is the unity of the Church that is its strength, and 
the secret, humanly speaking, of its success, a unity that gives 
a true meaning to Catholicity, a unity that has its root in the 
intensest convictions of which human nature is capable. 

More even than this the unity of faith is no mere product 
of the purely natural; it is a something divine, superhuman, 
just as the faith that calls it into being is divine and super- 
human. What else could have made the Eucharistic Congress 
at Westminster the extraordinary event it was? Nothing but 
faith in the Blessed Sacrament, the Catholic Faith, unchanging, 
unwavering, as it has always been. The same faith that gave 
the Early Church its martyrs, and passing through its baptism 
of blood, raised its temples upon the ruins in which its perse- 
cutors worshipped. The same faith that has withstood through- 
out the centuries the onslaughts of the powers of evil—error, 
hatred, violence. The faith whose great practical object of 
worship is Jesus Christ in the Eucharist, whose touchstone of 
truth and right is the word of Jesus Christ, perennially living 
in the Church indefectible—that is the faith, and no other, of 
which the Eucharistic Congress was at the same time the effect 
and the manifestation. That it has shown so marvelous a vital- 
ity in this twentieth century is a proof that it is yet unchanged, 
that it is able to accomplish now, and in the future, what it 
has been accomplishing for the past nineteen hundred“ years. 
Indeed, how could it be otherwise, when God Who gave it 
said: “‘ Behold, I am with you all days, even to the consum- 
mation of the world”? 
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FRANCOIS COPPEE. 


BY VIRGINIA M, CRAWFORD. 


N attractive and much-loved personality in literary 
France passed away last May with the death of 
Francois Coppée. Years of ill-health, combined 
with membership of the Ligue de la Patrie 

. Frangaise, and his sudden participation during 
the +: aileins Dreyfus in bitter political strife for which he had 
few qualifications, brought him in his last years out of touch 
with the mass of his fellow-countrymen; but for thirty years 
he had been perhaps the most popular man of letters of his 
day. As poet, as dramatist, as story-teller, he had captivated 
the great French public, and possibly he had captivated it still 
more by his character, by his simple goodness of heart, and 
his intuitive understanding of the sorrows of the poor and the 
humble. An undaunted idealist when the world around him 
was steeped in nationalism, a psychologist quick to discern the 
purer impulses of human nature even at its lowest, his unsought 
influence on the life of his generation was always a refining 
and a wholesome influence, sometimes even an ennobling one. 
And when it is remembered that in his later years he bore 





. Open testimony to the faith that had long remained dormant in 


his soul, and that flamed up afresh with a sudden brightness as 
he lay on a bed of sickness, so that he too had a share in that 
spiritual revival that is one of the most noteworthy character- 
istics of contemporary French literature, it would seem fitting 
not to allow his death to pass without some tribute of rever- 


‘ence and affection. 


Coppée had no history apart from his writing. A Parisian 
born and bred, he rarely left the capital; he never married and 
lived a quiet life, first with his parents at Montmartre in some- 
what straitened circumstances, and later with his unmarried 
sister in a pavilion of the rue Oudinot. As a boy his fragile 
health, and afterwards his absorbtion in literary labors, cut him 
off from the more robust joys of life. Like many other French 
men of letters, he began his career as a clerk in a government 
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office—in Coppée’s case it was at the Ministry of War, where 
his father had served before him—but after 1870 he resolved 
to trust his fortunes wholly to his pen, though for a time he 
also filled the posts of assistant-librarian to the Senate, and 
librarian to the Comédie-Francaise. 

Very early in his career the delicate boy with literary 
tastes was received as a welcome recruit in that select cenacle 
known to fame as the Parmnasse, which included much of the 
brilliant literary talent of the Third Empire. Here the shy 
clerk from the War-Office fraternized, among his more imme- 
diate contemporaries, with Verlaine, Anatole France, Sully Prud- 
homme, Villiers de L’Isle-Adam, and Hérédia, and sat at the 
feet of Leconte de Lisle, Baudelaire, Theodore de Banville, and 
Théophile Gautier, the revered leaders of the younger men. 
Catulle Mendés, the original founder of the Parnassians, at whose 
rooms in the rue de Douai the frequent gatherings took place, 
himself described Coppée at this period as “very young, thin 
and pale, with a refined air and timid eyes, something gentle 
and a little sad in his appearance, and wholly Parisian.” The 
meetings of the coterie continued until the fall of the Empire 
and the horrors of the siege of Paris dispersed the brilliant 
friends and, for Coppée, brought to a close the first tentative 
period of his literary activity. 

That Coppée, living among poets, should have made his 
début with a volume of verse, goes without saying. It was 
natural too that his early poems should be largely influenced 
by the ideals prevalent among his Parnassian friends. It was 
due in part to them that from the first his verse possessed such 
perfection of form, such exquisite flexibility, as to enable the 
young poet to take at once a foremost place even among his 
highly-endowed contemporaries. In his choice of themes his 
Catholic readers at least will think him less happy. The ten- 
der singer of humble joys and sorrows first came before the 
public as the writer of verses at once sceptical and pessimistic. 
Le Reltquaire, a slim volume dedicated to “my dear master 
Leconte de Lisle,” professes to contain the thoughts of one 
who, having suffered much through woman, renounces life 
‘‘without hope and without faith.” Among the poems is a 
sonnet “‘ Solitude,” admirable in form, in which the poet com- 
pares his own soul, filled with remorse, to a desecrated and de- 
serted chapel, closed to worship since the suicide of a priest 
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within its walls. Inthe light of Za Bonne Souffrance, published 
just thirty years later, the sonnet is significant of much. Two 
years later followed Jutimitds, a cycle of love-songs, rich in ex- 
quisite harmonious lines and prefaced by a poem of languorous 
and morbid beauty. If these early lyrics delight by their high 
poetic promise, and M. Jules Lemaitre, one of the sanest and 
most trustworthy of contemporary critics, speaks of their tech- 
nique in enthusiastic terms, the mood of the poet, d/asé¢, self- 
complacent, scornful, certainly fails to attract. Only here and 
there, in ‘‘ Une Sainte,” a poem dedicated to his mother and 
revealing some dawning appreciation of the beauty of a life of 
renunciation and prayer, and again in ‘“‘Les Aieules,” some 
charming lines on the pathos of old age among the French 
peasantry, do we find some promise of what was to follow. 

It is often said that it is only poetry of the highest order 
that appeals to any but its own generation, and in looking 
through the many volumes of Frangois Coppée’s collected works 
—and seldom was there a more prolific writer both in prose 
and verse—one is compelled to realize that some at least of 
the poems are already out of touch with the aspirations of our 
twentieth century. A good deal of the narrative poetry is what 
we in England should term early-Victorian in sentiment, a sen- 
timent that has affinities in some of Tennyson’s narrative poems 
—such as ‘‘ Dora” or “ The Lord of Burleigh”; or, to name 
a still greater poet, the sentiment of Coventry Patmore’s “ Angel 
of the House.’”’ One chief reason of this is that the ideal of 
womanhood presented by Coppée is always of the angelic, cling- 
ing, maternal type, a type that never breathed in youth the 
bracing atmosphere of the modern high-school, that knows 
nothing of games and athletics, and has no legitimate interests 
outside the home. Coppée’s children too, both in his poems 
and his prose tales, are apt to be somewhat sickly and morbid 
little creatures, the single sons of widows, as in “Un Fils,” 
“Le Défilé,” and the little patriotic play “‘ Fais ce que dois,” 
written just after the war; or orphans left to the care of old 
people—as in the ‘‘ Marchande de Journaux,” or in that really 


exquisite little idyl “‘En Province’’—never the healthy, normal 
offspring of large and noisy families. They are all somewhat 
of the type of the ‘‘ Enfants Trouvées” he describes so charm- 
ingly in their black frocks and big white collars: 
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“De loin on croit des hirondelles ; 
Robes sombres et grands cols blancs; 
Et le vent met des frissons d’ailes 
Dans les légers camails tremblants. 


‘*Mais quand, plus prés des écoliéres, 
On les voit se parler plus bas, 
On songe aux étroites voliéres 
Ou les oiseaux ne chantent pas.” 


Even the well-known and much-praised ‘‘ Angelus,” telling 
of the love of the aged curé and the aged sexton for the lit- 
tle foundling boy who pines away and dies of one of those 
vague, nameless maladies so dear to romantic writers in pre- 
scientific days, will be held deficient in robustness by most 
readers of to-day, and possibly indeed slightly grotesque. Le- 
maitre writes in one of his essays of the poet’s ‘“‘ subtle sensi- 
bility”; and indeed one feels that it is a hyper-sensibility un- 
related to the facts of real life that inspired this pathetic fan- 
tasy of a child dying of the love of two pious old men. 

What saves the whole series of poems published under the 
title of Les Humdbles, and others of the same class, from a sim- 
ilar reproach is the permanent human charity that inspires them. 
The poet’s love for the poor, his intuitive understanding of the 
beauty and the pathos of their lives, even under apparently 
prosaic circumstances, knows no limitation of age or nationality. 
His pictures are true for all time; they are, in a very actual 
sense, realistic representations of popular life, all the more true 
that their moral significance is never ignored. No one in France 
before Coppée dared to bring august poetry to the service of 
humble domestic themes; no one introduced into it so much 
picturesque simplicity. That Coppée approaches at times per- 
ilously near to the trite and the obvious cannot be gainsaid, 
or that here and there he lends himself to caricature. It is cer- 
tain that without his marvelous lightness of touch, his unfail- 
ing dexterity of language, success in so hazardous an experi- 
ment had been unattainable. As it is, he has enriched the 
French language with a whole series of vivid word-pictures: 
emigrants starting for America, motherless children on the way 
to school, the retired tradesman pottering in his garden, the 
cheerful coffinemaker whistling over his work, the impoverished 
old maid of good family, whose only romance is her life-long 
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friendship with the humbly-born village priest, the ourrice who 
returns home to find her baby dead, and, last but not least, 
the tout petit épicier de Montrouge who, childless himself, finds 
his only happiness in serving little children with ha’porths of 
sweets across the counter: 


“Tl donne le bonbon et refuse le sou.” 


It is his treatment of themes such as these that has endeared 
Coppée to the many. Yet it would be doing the poet and 
academician a grave injustice to assume that his poems appeal 
only to an undiscriminating audience. Among poets and critics 
of his own day he was held in very high estimation. Verlaine 
declares, in “‘ Les Hommes d’aujourd’hui,” that his three early 
works are of themselves sufficient to place their author in the 
first rank, ‘‘ works for which he ought to be forgiven every- 
thing, if indeed there were anything to forgive.” A. Albalat, 
discussing Coppée’s position as the poetic successor of Victor 
Hugo, Nouvelle Revue, September 1, 1897, asserts that “‘ Prom- 
enades et Intérieurs” would alone suffice to establish his claim 
to be a great poet. Jules Lemaitre, always discriminating and 
judicial, does not hesitate to extol his friend as an impeccable 
virtuose, a delicate dreamer, a writer of verses of crystalline 
limpidity. 

Assuredly, if Francois Coppée is scarcely the inspired 
prophet, carried away by his own gifts of the imagination, he 
is, in a very high degree, the poet-artist, endowed not only 
with an indefinable power of touching men’s hearts and of ap- 
pealing successfully to their spiritual consciousness, but pos- 
sessed of a supreme talent for versification, an exquisite ear 
for rhyme and rhythm. As a poet he has followed in the 
footsteps of Victor Hugo in his free treatment of hexameters, 
ridding his lines of some of the pedantic restrictions of French 
classicism, while displaying an amazing skill in the construction 
of long and harmonious periods, and in the discovery of new 
and unexpected rhymes. Nor is it only in tender lyric verse 
and in simple narrative poems that he excels. Quite early in 
his career the young author showed that he had a strong dra- 
matic sense, and was capable of sounding a virile note, by his 
well-known poem “‘ La Bénédiction,” telling of a ghastly episode 
of the Peninsular war, and again in the still more celebrated 
“‘Gréve des Forgerons.” Both incidents are told with a fine 
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terseness of language and a vigorous rhythm that conveys ad- 
mirably the sense of swiftly passing events. 

A little latter the poet made his first bid for dramatic suc- 
cess with a one-act comedy in verse “ Le Passant.” It may 
well be that his ultimate fame will rest largely on this little 
chef d’euvre. Produced at the Odéon, in 1869, with Sarah 
Bernhardt in the ré/e of Zanetto, the play enjoyed one of those 
instantaneous successes that make a man’s reputation. Since then 
it has been acted all over France and in many foreign capitals, 
and for readers at least has lost nothing of its beauty. In 
brilliant, graceful verse the little incident is unfolded of the ar- 
rival at night of the young troubadour on the terrace of the 
villa of the Lady Sylvia, outside Florence, and of how, touched 
for once by boyish innocence, she resists his pleading and sends 
him gently and firmly on his way, “‘ du coté de l’aurore,” before 
he should have fallen beneath the dire spell of her beauty. 
Only Sylvia and Zanetto appear upon the scene, and the dia- 
logue between the two, rapid and incisive in phrasing, has yet 
an undercurrent of sadness and poetry. Both the wanderer 
and the great lady—the play takes place in the days of the 
Renaissance—crave for something that life, with all its beauty, 
fails to give them. And the chaste dénouement, with its pathe- 
tic farewells, coming so unexpectedly, confers a rare distinction 
on the little romance. 

Francois Coppée’s collected plays fill a large octavo volume, 
but I do not think he ever repeated this first success. Of his 
more ambitious five-act plays “Severo Torelli,” an historical 
drama founded on the rivalry between Florence and Pisa, alone 
enjoyed a permanent popularity. It is a fine play of the Victor 
Hugo school, admirably written and rich in dramatic scenes, 
but lacking in that tender poetic atmosphere that one has come 
to expect in everything that bears Coppée’s signature. A 
patriotic play in one act, “‘ Le Pater,” belonging to the author’s 
more Catholic days, and having as its central incident the shoot- 
ing of the priests in the rue Haxo during the Commune, has 
been much admired, but I confess to finding it somewhat melo- 
dramatic. He found a theme far more suited to his talents in 
his little one-act comedy in verse, ‘“‘ Le Luthier de Crémone.” 
With less languorous beauty than ‘‘ Le Passant,” it is yet full of 
charm and gaiety; and has, in addition, an unexceptionable 
moral. Filippo, the talented but hunchbacked apprentice of a 
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Cremona musical instrument maker, wins the prize offered by 
the podesta of the city for the finest violin, and thereby be- 
comes entitled to the hand of the fair Giannina, his master’s 
daughter. But Giannina loves Sandro, his handsome fellow- 
apprentice, and Filippo’s one thought is to make Giannina 
happy. In this romantic little play all vie with one another in 
generosity, and the self-sacrifice of Filippo supplies a happy 
solution of the dilemma. In charm and simplicity of treatment 
the comedy recalls in various ways the earlier plays of Alfred 
de Musset, and it still enjoys a well-deserved popularity. 

I have written so far of Francois Coppée only as poet and 
dramatist, and must not forget that by foreign readers he is 
probably better known as a novelist. He shared to the full 
the characteristically French talent for writing the perfect short 
story, and his contes, collected under various titles, fill several 
volumes. Even his few longer novels, such as Henriette and 
Une Idylle Pendant le Siege, are rather expanded short stories 
than solid novels in the English or American sense. Whether 
long or short, however, the contes all partake of the distinctive 
qualities of the narrative poems: tenderness, optimism, and a 
sense of the poetry and pathos of life. To some readers they 
may appear over-sentimental; but I think they are saved from 
the charge by the style, so limpid and vivacious, so entirely 
free from pomposity or over-emphasis. 

A number of the stories deal with popular life, and many 
of them contain charming and lifelike studies of the French 
work-girl. Indeed on this point Coppée has affinities with M. 
René Bazin, though he usually selected for his heroines frailer 
types of feminine nature than those of his younger confrére. 
They are drawn, however, as a rule, without either coarseness 
or cynicism, and with a very real sense of pity. Coppée’s 
most frail women are all good-hearted and affectionate, driven 
by an inexorable fate rather than by any vicious propensities. 
Even. Mélie, in the Vétrioleuse, is led to plan her sinful revenge 
through heartless desertion, and is turned from it by the sight 
of a child. A typical example is the heroine of Henriette tell- 
ing of the boyish passion of a carefully guarded only son for 
a little work-girl employed by his mother. There is no trace 
in Henriette of the scheming intrigante; under the author’s 
skillful, sympathetic treatment the vulgar intrigue becomes at 
least partially purified, and the sufferings that Henriette brings 
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upon herself are even more poignant than those of the widowed 
mother robbed of her son. 

Those who do not read French have the opportunity of 
making acquaintance with one of Coppée’s most delightful and 
characteristic prose works in an English translation published 
some years ago by Messrs. Heinemann, with a preface by Mr. 
T. P. O’Connor, M.P. Les Vrais Riches, which has been ren- 
dered as Blessed are the Poor, contains two separate stories, 
both of which are intended to preach the blessings of poverty. 
The first one, “ Restitution,” might almost be described as a 
Christmas carol. By a highly improbable supposition a wealthy 
ex-convict returns from America on Christmas Eve, and re- 
quests an aged priest, the Abbé Moulin—himself a delightful 
creation—to repay forthwith certain large sums that are still 
owing to four of his principal victims. The old abbé starts off 
in his cab through the snow, and, very deftly, the reader is in- 
troduced in turn to the four households, celebrating Christmas 
in varying ways, to whom the good news is conveyed. 

The intention in each case is to show how loss of fortune 
has been a blessing in disguise, and this is done so lightly and 
so humorously that the moral never becomes obtrusive. Quite 
charming is the sketch of the old maid, Mlle. Latournure, whom 
her despoiler had described as a selfish malade imaginaire, but 
whom the abbé finds energetically dispensing roast turkey to 
a merry throng of children from her little day-school. The 
second story, ‘‘ The Poverty-Cure,” is less distinguished, dealing 
as it does with an impecunious young man who grows suddenly 
rich and misspends his wealth. It contains, however, a sugges- 
tive picture of a penniless youth brought up on the classics 
and left to starve as a bachelor of letters, a type with which 
the author was doubtless familiar on the streets of Paris. And 
in the menage of Zoe Bouquet and her mother he has given 
one of his photographic impressions of Paris working-class life, 
drawn with an exquisite tenderness and with the fullest appre- 
ciation of the beauty of the girl’s life of toil and self-sacrifice. 

Les Vrais Riches was’ published in 1892, some half dozen 
years before La Bonne Souffrance, and yet in the light of later 
events it is not too much to say that, unknown to himself, the 
author’s feet were already set—to borrow Brunetiére’s phrase— 
‘* sur le chemin de la croyance.”” To be so near Christianity in 
feeling and sympathy, and yet to reject all dogmatic expression 
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of Christian faith, was an anomaly that could scarcely continue 
indefinitely, more especially in the case of a Frenchman, for 
whom there usually appears to exist no half-way house between 
a full acceptance of Catholic teaching and a creed of unrelieved 
materialism. Coppée never was a materialist, never even in 
any serious sense a scoffer, much less a blasphemer. Yet he 
had lived outside all practices of religion for some thirty-five 
years, partly from indifference, partly from reluctance to sub- 
mit to the Christian yoke in matters of conduct. How he came 
to a different frame of mind is told by himself in the preface 
to La Bonne Souffrance with all his wonted lucidity and direct- 
ness. The story would be banal, if sincerity of soul could ever 
be banal: faith not renounced but neglected for years, a severe 
illness, the fear of death, a time for reflection and prayer, and 
a gradual re-acceptance of the dogmas and observances of the 
Church, Coppée was no more able than Huysmans was to 
analyze the process of his soul’s growth. He could but testify 
to the change wrought in himself by grace. 

** How should I not believe henceforth in miracles and mys- 
teries,” he wrote, ‘‘when so profound and mysterious a transfor- 
mation has just taken place in myself? For my soul was blind 
to the light of faith and now beholds it in all its splendor ; 
it was deaf to the word of God and now listens to it in all its 


‘persuasive sweetness; it was bound down by indifference, and 


now stretches heavenwards with all its strength, while the im- 
pure spirits that possessed and tormented it are driven out 
forever.” . 

Good health was never again to be the poet’s portion, but 
we know from his own pen that his soul was resigned and 
calm, and that sickness and old age had ceased to have any 
terrors for him. All through his long illness he had continued 
to write week by week his accustomed causerie in the Journal, 
an article in which he was allowed a free hand, both as to 
subject and opinions. It is a selection of these articles, in 
which his change of religious attitude is touched upon with a 
candor a little surprising to the more reserved Anglo-Saxon, 
that appeared under the title Za Bonne Souffrance, and one 
can trace a continual growth in his spiritual perceptions even 
in his running commentary on events of the day, and can note 
the serenity of mind with which his sufferings were borne. 

There is a charming episode recently related in detail in 
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the pages of the Revue Générale (July, 1908) by Armand 
Praviel, which, it is pleasant to think, was not without its in- 
fluence in preparing the way towards the poet’s conversion. 
In May, 1896, shortly before his dangerous illness, he was the 
honored guest at the quaint and brilliant Jeuz-Floraux of 
Toulouse, an annual celebration dating from the fourteenth 
century, at which the Academy of Gay-Scavoir bestows guer- 
dons on local poets, and the half-mythical Clémence Isaure, 
the restorer of the games, is solemnly eulogized by a distin- 
guished Maitre-es-Jeux, nominated for the occasion. Coppée 
had been invited many years previously to preside at a func- 
tion at which some of his most celebrated literary confréres 
had been proud to officiate; but it was not till 1696 that he 
found himself in the ancient home of the Langue d’Oc. Cop- 
pée, so Lemaitre has declared, was the only poet of his day 
who could be relied on to write really good verse to order; 
and on this historic occasion the poem was not only charming 
in itself but was faultlessly recited by the poet, resplendent in 
green academic coat and all his orders. He carried by storm 
the hearts of the impressionable méridionaux. Among the 
many men of letters whose acquaintance he made on this fes- 
tive occasion was the Abbé Jean Barthés, priest and poet, a 
man of much talent and charm. Before returning to Paris an 
afternoon was spent by Coppée, who still at that date pro- 
fessed agnostic opinions, with his new friend in his village 
presbytery, and the outcome was a touching poem addressed 
by the priest to the celebrated poet, appealing to his higher 
nature, and promising his daily prayer to Christ: 


“Qu’il vous rende Chrétien, lui qui vous fit poéte.” 


So we know that during all the months of illness and hesi- 
tation and mental travail that followed closely on the visit to 
Toulouse, the Abbé Barthés was praying for his friend from 
his distant presbytery in the Haute-Garonne. Later he had 
the happiness of adding an epilogue to his poem in which, 
while rejoicing in the poet’s conversion, he implored him to 
use his high gifts on behalf of his faith: 


“Toi que Dieu visite dans sa miséricorde 
Dis-nous tout haut ce que vous vous dites tous bas 
Et fais 4 ton luth d’or, sous tes doigts délicats 
Vibrer une nouvelle corde.” 
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The titles of some of Coppée’s later volumes of verse, Dans 
une Eglise de Village ; Dans la Pritre et dans la Lutte ; and Pritre 
pour la France ; demonstrate sufficiently that the Abbé Barthés 
did not make his appeal in vain. 

Coppée’s closing years were, indeed, darkened by public 
events, first by the bitter scandal of the Dreyfus case, then by 
the scattering of the religious orders, the rupture of the Con- 
cordat, and the gradual and deliberate dechristianization of the 
official State. His hatred of politicians, as a class, and his 
deep distrust of all democratic movements, so curious in one 
whose sympathies for the poor were both keen and true, un- 
fitted him for the vé/e of nationalist leader which, for a mo- 
ment, he aspired to fill. The intensity of his patriotism was 
only second to the ardor of his faith; and to see his beloved 
France governed by a Combes and a Clemenceau was bitter 
indeed. Yet he had at least the consolation of knowing that 
literature had not bowed her head before the ruling powers, 
and that if France was to be saved at all from materialism 
and irreligion she would be saved by her men of letters. 

His own reconciliation to the Church had closely coincided 
with those of Ferdinand Brunetiére and of Huysmans, both of 
whom he survived by but a few months. That men of talents 
and character so diverse should have been moved almost sim- 
ultaneously to declare themselves on the side of Christian 
dogma and Christian ethics could not fail at such a period to 
make a profound impression on the country. Brunetiére, au- 
stere, aloof, philosophic, his whole life regulated by his intel- 
lectual conceptions—“ no one can accuse him,” wrote Coppée, 
‘‘of being a neurotic poet”; Huysmans, learned, misanthropic, 
at once mystic and materialist, drawn as it were in spite of 
himself from a veritable slough of despond; and finally Cop- 
pée, the brilliant, versatile, popular poet, with his quick emo- 
tions and warm human sympathies, following in the path that 
Verlaine had trod some years earlier. No three men could 
offer more marked contrasts to each other, yet together they 
were largely responsible for the recrudescence of the Christian 
ideal which has been the most striking characteristic of French 
literature at the dawn of the twentieth century. 
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parish does not boast of many who belong to 
the “quality.” When the railway line was made 
from our neighboring city through these parts, 
it passed wide of the village. Hence its devel- 
opment, which had progressed but slowly since 
the *hieninn Conquest, was finally arrested. As a consequence, 
the two or three good houses the village possessed were split 
up inside, and given over to cottage folk. The Manor House, 
of which I have already told the story, was one of these. A 
place, however, which escaped this fate, was that locally known 
as Shell House, on account of a great stucco shell over the 
door, which formed at once an ornament and a porch. It was 
not a large house originally, and hence the temptation to get 
a bigger rent by a ruthless internal subdivision, was not so 
strong. Then, too, it had been tenanted for the last sixty years 
by the same family, and they had paid the rent so regularly, 
that the landlord had let the place alone. Some iron railings, 
painted white, divided the little lawn from the highroad, and a 
flagstone path, with moss in all its joints, led to the front door. 
The knocker belonged to a bygone age, and unless it was used 
with care, roused the quiet street. The entrance hall was low, 
with black beams in the ceiling. There was nothing, perhaps, 
of much interest in the house, for it was only one of the old 
places you could find in any village in Somerset, but it was 
picturesque and comfortable. 

‘The two ladies who lived in it were much more interesting. 
When I first knew them they were the last of the gentry whom 
the village contained and were as old-world as their house, as 
homely, and the pride of the place. The Misses Stocker had 


seen much better days, and so they were always spoken of 
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locally as “the ladies.” There was a space of nearly ten years 
between them, the younger being well over sixty. 

On the afternoon of which I write, Miss Joan had seen me 
come up the little flagstone path, and had opened the door be- 
fore I could get hold of the great knocker. 

“Good afternoon, Father, I am so glad to see you—we 
want cheering up; prithee, come in,” and she opened the door 
on my left, which is that of the chief room of the house. Miss 
Betty is sitting at the far end of the table. In front of her, 
and piled up like a mountain of snow, is a huge heap of calico, 
on the edge of which she is hemming. All I can see of the 
old lady is a cherry-colored bow, obviously the summit of a 


cap, nodding this way and that. I round the pile of stuff and 


shake hands with the elder sister. ‘‘ Sit thou over there, my 
dear Father,” she says, waving a fresh needleful of cotton 
which she had just taken, in the direction of the armchair. 
“I’m as busy as usual, and you won’t mind if I don’t stop 
working while we talk.” The little nimble old lady, who is 
always busy, so busy that she seems in a perpetual hurry, 
threads her needle with the cotton she had waved at me, and 
begins her task again. 

The two sisters are a great contrast. Miss Joan is a huge 
woman, and looks more than her size by the side of her sister, 
who is so small. But although Miss Joan is well-nigh a giant- 
ess, she is in the most perfect proportion, and there is some- 
thing so staid and stately in her carriage, that were it not for 
the sweetness of her manner, she would be a rather terrifying 
personage. But the smallest child in the village loves Miss 
Joan, and, far from fearing her, knows that she is a friend to 
be trusted in every need. Her head is adorned with a wealth 
of beautiful gray hair, which is brushed up high in front, quite 
in the old style, and makes the lady look even taller than she 


‘really is. The dark brown eyes, beneath the gray eyebrows, 


give the face that strangely kind look that makes you feel at 
home with her at once, and as if you had known her for years. 
Her dress is perhaps eccentric, and yet it suits her. The day 
when I am calling is in July, and the afternoon is hot. Miss 
Joan’s gown may have been one of her mother’s, tor their very 
reduced means made the ladies careful of every penny which they 
spent. The gown is a ripple of little flounces in a gaily 
flowered muslin, and it has great puffed sleeves. Round her 
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neck is some charming old lace, which is crossed in front 
and kept in place by a brooch that I had often noticed, 
but which I never liked to inquire about. It held one per- 
fect golden-red curl of hair, and the hair was coarse like a 
man’s, 

Miss Joan struck a match with which to light the spirit 
lamp beneath the little copper kettle, for all things were pre- 
pared for tea before I came, as the ladies cannot afford a maid. 
The first match goes out, and is followed by the second, Miss 
Betty jumped suddenly round in her chair, for her back was 
towards the fireplace where these experiments were proceeding, 
and then as suddenly turned back again, and went on with her 
sewing. 

‘* Now, Granny darling ’”’—Miss Joan always called her sister 
by this name, and it seemed a term of endearment when she 
used it. ‘Now, Granny darling, I won’t waste the matches, 
and really they are cheap enough if I-do”; she added. 

“I suppose they are, my dear, but it is difficult to believe. 
You know, Father,” said Miss Betty, addressing me, ‘‘I never 
can remember that I am a very old woman. It seems only 
yesterday that we used a tinder box and a flint and steel, 
when we wanted a light, and when we engaged a maid we 
always asked if she was handy at getting a light. Some girls 
were so stupid, you know,” she continued, “they would strike 
and strike, and let the sparks fall anywhere but on the tinder. 
On a dark winter’s morning they would forget where they had 
put the flint and steel over night, and would upset everything 
in the kitchen feeling about for them, waking up the whole 
house with the noise. If you complained about it, they had 
the same excuse always—that their hands were so cold they 
couldn’t get a light, try how they would.” 

Miss Joan, who has lit the spirit lamp by this time, now 
joined in relating these old-time memories. ‘‘ Do you remem- 
ber the maid we had, Granny darling, who always got the 
light so quickly we could never make out how she did it?” 

“I do,” the elder lady replied, ‘“‘the wicked young hussy. 
You ‘see Father, in those days we made our own candles, as 
every one did who had a house of any size. They were not 
the best candles, but those wanted for the servants’ use. When 
enough material had been saved up from the cooking, there was 
a grand melting day, and the candles were made. This par- 
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ticular girl was fond of staying in bed in the morning as long 
as she could; so she stole a quantity of tallow and put it in 
a flower-pot, with a rush wick in the middle. This she hid in 
the coal cellar, and kept it burning night and day for weeks; 
and whenever she wanted a light there was one ready to hand 
—and all to give herself a few minutes more in bed.” 

I ventured to say that I wondered so simple a plan was 
not more often adopted, but it seems I had evidently not un- 
derstood the whole situation. 

“In those days,” the old lady continued, ‘“‘ we never went 
to bed without being sure every light in the place was out. 
The fire grates were raked, and every candle and the few lamps 
we had were all carefully extinguished, because we were so 
afraid of fire. This is why we thought it wicked of the girl 
to keep a Jight hidden away like that. I’m sure it was a mercy 
we were not all burned in our beds every night,’’ added Miss 
Betty. 

‘* My dearest, how could we be burned every night? Why, . 
if we had been burned one night, that would have been the 
end of us, wouldn’t it?” asked her sister, laughing at the de- 
scription of the problematical calamity. 

“My dear Joan, the light was there every night for weeks, 
and so every night we might have been burnt in our beds”; 
and the stitches were put into the hem with increasing vehe- 
mence. 

The kettle was boiling by this time and the tea was made 
in the old silver teapot. ‘‘Granny, come and have thy tea— 
the work must wait a little”; and the busy needle stopped in 
deference to Miss Joan’s call. We sit at the table and Miss 
Betty does most of the talking, for when her fingers are not 
busy, her tongue is. Miss Joan, quiet and reserved, puts in a 
word now and then. 

“Talking about the tinder-box, my dear, reminds me of the 
first box of lucifers I ever saw. It had been bought at the 
chemists for half-a-crown, and the lucifers had long wax stems 
like church tapers. They were considered such a curiosity that 
if any one called to see us, we used to strike one, to show them 
the new way of getting a light. They had a horrible smell, and 
they didn’t always go off—put some more hot water in my 
tea, my dear—and the tin box they came in was painted 
-green.”’ 
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**I don’t remember that they cost as much as half-a-crown. 
I thought the first we bought were about sixpence a box,” Miss 
Joan remarked to me. 

“‘ Half-a-crown, my dear, and it was paying so much that 
caused Mrs. Dredge’s husband to be transported; for didn’t 
they discover he had set fire to the farmer’s mows at Neigh- 
bourne, by the fact of his paying two and six at the chemist’s 
for the matches?” The old lady rattled on, and I gathered 
that the man had been mixed up in the machine riots that took 
place in the district, when the farmers gave up threshing by 
hand and began to use the threshing machine. 

‘* I’ve often wondered about that Mrs. Dredge,” I said, “‘ she 
seems such a silent and morose woman. I suppose the losing 
of her husband in that way told on her spirits. Had she any 
children?’’ I wasn’t speaking to either of the ladies in par- 
ticular when I asked the question. 

**And don’t you know that story, either, Father?” said 
Miss Joan, looking me full in the face, and with the nearest 
approach to anger in her voice that I had ever heard. ‘‘ Have 
you known us all these years and never heard that?” 

Miss Betty was back at her needlework, and I could see the 
cherry-colored bow jerk up and down above the snowy moun- 
tain at a rate that showed she was sewing swiftly. She, too, 
was angry. 

Then we talked across the tea tray and the empty cups, and 
this is what Miss Joan told me. She had had a half-brother, 
Raymond, twenty years younger than herself; for her father 
had married again in his old age. By the time the child was 
six both his parents were dead, and Joan took his mother’s 
place. The village school, and old Father Hurder—one of my 
predecessors—managed his education, and when he was sixteen 
he was the handsomest and liveliest youth in the village. His 
head of red-brown curly hair earned for him the name which 
every one called him; his winning ways made him the spoilt 
darling of his sister Joan, who devoted her life and her little 
all to his happiness. He had said from the time he was a child 
that he wanted to go to sea, and Joan was too wise and too ~ 
fond of him to offer any objection. So Curly enlisted in the 
Royal Navy. 

He came home for his first leave, and Joan was enraptured 
with the change. His bluejacket’s rig made him look ten times 
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more handsome than before, and he seemed just as simple and 
as joyous and as winning. His second leave came, and his third. 
Each time he made more friends and broke more hearts before 
he went to sea again. His fourth leave came. He had written 
to Joan to say his ship was going abroad for five or six years 
and he was coming home for some weeks. His holiday passed 
quickly enough. The boy at first was the same as ever, but 
a week or so before the leave ended a cloud seemed to settle 
on his spirits. The last day but one came, and Curly was 
sadder than ever. 

‘Come, Joan, I want you,” he said, “come into the gar- 
den for a bit.”” He wished, it seemed, to be away from Miss 
Betty. Joan came, and, taking his sister’s hand in his accus- 
tomed way, the two began to walk up and down the box- 
edged path in the old-world garden. “Oh, Joan, Joan, I’ve 
done something for which you will never forgive me. I’m 
afraid it will break your heart—and after all you have done 
for me!” He laid his curly head on his sister’s shoulder as 
he spoke and burst into tears. 

‘‘My darling boy, what matters about me, as long as it is 
nothing that hurts you? But only tell me what it is,” she 
said, and her kind and gentle voice, her self-forgetfulness, 
quieted and soothed him. 

** Joan ’—and he paused, till they were half-way along the 
path again—‘‘I am married.” 

“Father, we walked up and down till the September even- 
ing closed in, and he told me all,’’ said Miss Joan, and at times 
I could hear her voice was not quite firm. ‘‘He had married 
Mrs. Dredge’s daughter, Keziah, a week before. She was ser- 
vant at the village inn—a white-faced, coarse creature, and her 
family anything but respectable. I don’t know if it was right, 
but I tried to make my boy think that his act was not such 


_a very terrible one, and that I did not feel it as bitterly as he 


thought I would. You see I did not want him to go away in 
sadness, and so I made the best I could of it. Then Ray told 
me that the girl insisted on coming to live here with us, as 


’ he could not provide her with a home. 


“ Father, I was proud, very proud I suppose, and the thought 
of being linked with that Keziah Dredge crushed the life out 
of me, but I would not let my brother see how much I felt. 
The next morning early Ray left us. He had not been gone 
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half an hour before a great knock at the door told me Keziah 
had come. ; 

***1’m comed, Joan, to bide wi’ thee, till me ’usband’s a cap- 
tain and can take a better ’ouse nor this for we.’ 

“I suppose I must have stood somewhat on my dignity, 
but the girl was rude, and I’m afraid she meant to be. 

“Qh, you needn’t be giving yourself nene of your airs 
wi’ me, we be sisters-in-law now, and I be as good as thou. 
Where’s t’other ?’ 

‘‘She pushed past me and came in here where my sister 
was at work. There was a scene, of course, for Betty could 
fot put up with the girl’s insolence. We calmed things down 
after a time, and when I took Keziah upstairs and showed her 
a room that she could have, she became somewhat gentler in 
her manner. I said I would do what I could to make her com- 
fortable, and I hoped she would be happy. She only stared at 
me, and said she didn’t want to be taught to be a lady by 
me, for she knew as-much about that as I did. Father, I cane 
not tell you what we suffered during the next three or four 
months. No kindness seemed to have any effect on Keziah’s 
character—and God knows I was kind to her—nor would she 
try in the least to mend her coarse manners and speech. Im- 
agine what it was to sit at table with her—to have her in the 
room constantly. And added to all this, we had to entertain 
her friends as well. At first every one she knew came to see 
her. She would watch them come up the path outside, and 
then go to the door and show them in. We did not mind her 
mother coming, but some of her friends were terrible. There 
was the son of the landlord of the ‘ Feathers,’ the place where 
Keziah had been servant. He was constantly hanging round 
the place. He would get into the garden of an evening, over 
the side gate, and whistle till the girl joined him there. When 
‘ we wanted to go to bed, and told her so, she would give some 
impudent answer—she would ‘come when she was a mind.’ 

‘Months passed in this way. It was getting near Christ- 
mas, and the wet days and long evenings gave us a great deal 
of Keziah’s company; and at times I wondered how much 
longer I could endure it. One day, towards the end of Decem- 
ber, Keziah spent the greater part of the afternoon in her 
room. When she came down to tea I could get no answer to 
any remark I made, no matter how kindly I spoke. About 
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seven o’clock, when my sister and I were alone, we heard a 
man’s step in the passage outside. I threw the door wide 
open, and there was Keziah in the hall with her outdoor things 
on, and there, too, was the landlord’s son from the ‘Feathers,’ 
and they were carrying a box between them. 

*** Good-bye, Joan, I be going away; don’t ye break thee 
heart for I,’ she exclaimed, seeing she was caught. 

*** And where are you going, Keziah?’ I asked as quietly 
as I could. 

‘** She be coming along wi’ I, mum,’ said the man, answer- 
ing for her. ‘That there curly-headed brother o’ thine never 
wur no husband to she; and as he be garn arf, she be gwoin’ 
to bide wi’ I. Come along, Keziah,’ he said, as he pulled 
box and girl through the front door, out into the night. 

“‘By the next mail I wrote and told Ray what had hap- 
pened. 

‘‘And now, Father, this is the most dreadful part of it all. 
I never had an answer to that letter, and I never saw my boy 
again! His ship was in Australia, and when [I wrote for 
official information, I had the one word back: ‘Deserted,’ and 
the date. No, I will never believe it, I will never believe it,” 
Miss Joan exclaimed, and tears she could not keep back were 
in her great brown eyes. ‘‘The man who was with Ray, 
his friend,’’ she continued, “when they went up country to- 
gether on this leave, never came back either, and his people 
say that he was not the kind of man to desert; so something 
must have happened to them both, and my boy must be dead.” 
Miss Joan buried her face in her hands and sobbed aloud. 

“This is foolish of me, Father, but I had looked forward, 
selfish woman that I was, to this boy and I living together 
through all the years when I should be growing old. I did 
not see that I was loving him only for my own sake—I 
thought only of the sacrifices I had made for him when he 
was a child, how I had spent the little money that I had, and 
often gone without, that he might have what he wished. I 
spent my life for him, and now he is gone, he is gone—my 
boy is dead!” 

It is a year and a half since Miss Joan told me the story 
of her sailor brother. It is winter time, and she has been 
very seriously ill. The day before I had given her the last 
Sacraments, and an hour later she had died. 
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I am coming out of my house into the quiet village street, 
that I may inquire how Miss Betty does to-day. At this mo- 
ment Mrs. Box, a kind-hearted, motherly creature, rushes up 
to me and says: ‘‘ Father, did you hear what poor old Miss 
Betty done to-night [last night} bless her poor soul?” 

I had to plead ignorance. Miss Betty was capable of any- 
thing queer, for her mind, which had always been flighty, was 
considerably shaken by her sister’s death. ‘‘ Why, Father, Mrs. 
Tucker come to I after she had laid out Miss Joan, and she 
says: ‘Mrs. Box, do ye come in now Miss Joan be laid out, 
she bea pictur’.’ So I went in, and she did look lovely. She 
wur as white as white, and she looked like a very grand lady 
asleep. You mind how upstanding she was, and you mind her 
white hair. Mrs. Tucker, she took ever so much time over 
that there hair. Miss Betty stood by and made she. And when 
*twere done, Miss Betty, she did cry bitter. "Twere the fust 
time she cried, for she said as how Miss Joan minded she of 
her mother, when she wur laid out, when she were a little 
maid. She put one snowdrop in her gret [great] hand, wi’ a 
leaf, ’cause her mother had one too, so she told Mrs. Tucker, 
-and she told I. An’ her ol’ rosary—that one wi’ the green 
card [cord] runnin’ through—Miss Betty, she puts that down 
by she, and her hand on it, as nat’ral as nat’ral. Many’s the 
time, Father, when I wur little, I’ve watched Miss Joan in 
church wi’ them big beads. She’d take ’em one by one, so 
reverent, wi’ her long white fingers, and drop ’em down the 
string so slow—she wur a real lady in everything she did. 
Do you mind them long black lace wails [veils] she used to 
wear? They comed down all round her shoulders, and wur 
beautiful lace, they wur. When I wur a little maid about twelve, 
she wur talking to I very kind like one day, so I made bold 
and I says to she, I says: ‘Please, Miss, why do you wear 
them long black wails al’ays—volk don’t wear ’em now.’ ‘For 
modesty, my dear,’ she says, so gentle and so sarft—oh, she 
wur a real lady in everything she said. But, Father, I wur 
going to tell you about to-night [last night]. At one o’clock 
poor Miss Betty goes over to Mrs. Tucker’s and knocks she up. 
It’s a wonder if Miss Betty don’t catch her death, for she had 
nothing on but her old silk gown, and he be warn pretty thin 
b’ now. ‘Mrs. Tucker,’ says she, ‘Miss Joan ain’t comfortable, 
come thou over at onst.’ ‘ Ain’t comfortable,’ says Mrs. Tucker, 
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‘why she be dead, rest her soul; please God, she be com- 
fortable enough b’ now, for she wur good enough.’ ‘Do thou 
come, and come at onst,’ says Miss Betty, like ordering Mrs. 
Tucker. So Mrs, Tucker she goes over—not that she wanted 
to look at a carpse at one o’clock in the night, but she zeed 
Miss Betty ’ouldn’t take no, and so up they goes to the room 
a top o’ the stair, whur Miss Joan wur laid out. Miss Betty 
holds the candle, and points to Miss Joan; and when Mrs. 
Tucker zeed she, she gave a gret screech as you could ’a 
heard here. ‘She bain’t dead, she bain’t dead at arl,’ says 
Mrs. Tucker, when she comed to herself a bit, for she was 
main scared, ‘she have moved,’ says she. ‘No, she hav’n’t’; 
says Miss Betty, ‘I moved she, for she do al’ays sleep thic 
way nights, and I put she so afore I went to bed.’ What do 
you think she had a’ done, Father? She had put Miss Joan’s 
left arm under her head, and had a’ opened one eye. ‘T’other 
won’t keep open,’ says Miss Betty, ‘I’ve tried and tried. She’s 
been long enough thic way, too,’ says the old lady, ‘and I 
wants to put her arm down agen, or she’ll be tired if he bides 
like that, but he be that stiff I can’t ply [bend] ’un noways; 
do ye come and help.’ Mrs. Tucker, she had to farce poor 
Miss Joan’s arm back to whur he wur afore, but she can’t shut 
that there eye nohow,” said Mrs. Box, lowering her voice, 
‘‘and she’ll have to be buried wi’ un open—ain’t it dreadful, 
Father?” 














FOUR CELEBRITIES—BROTHERS BY MARRIAGE. 


BY WILFRID WILBERFORCE, 


ie N this series of articles it is proposed to present a 
short sketch of four brothers-in-law, the men 
who married the four daughters of the Rev. John 
Sargent, Rector of Lavington, Sussex. Two of 

@ these men had distinguished careers, hence only the 
early part of their lives will be dealt with here. The public 
history of Cardinal Manning and Bishop Wilberforce is so 
familiar, or at least so readily accessible, that no good end 
would be served by a repetition of it. On the other hand, the 
after lives of Henry William Wilberforce and George Dudley 
Ryder are known for the most part to few beyond their im- 
mediate circle (though a short memoir of Henry Wilberforce 
appeared soon after his death from the pen of his great friend, 
Cardinal Newman). To Catholics especially, three of these lives 
will appeal, as those of notable men who gave up lands, fortune, 
home, and dear friends for conscience’ sake. 





I.—HENRY EDWARD MANNING. 


On the 3d of January, 1833, Henry Edward Manning be- 
came curate to'the Rev. John Sargent, Rector of Lavington and 
Graffham. Henry Wilberforce, Mr. Sargent’s favorite pupil, 
who was very shortly afterwards engaged to marry his daughter 
Mary, had been promised the curacy. He was expecting to be 
ordained at the following Easter or midsummer, and to fill the 
place during his absence he had suggested to his future father- 
in-law the name of his Oxford friend, Henry Manning. The 
present writer well remembers hearing how the Sargent sisters 
peeped through the blind to catch a first glimpse of the new 
curate as he walked up the drive at Lavington, a thin, ascetic 
figure, with pale face and small brown, mousey whiskers. This 
was the future Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster and one of 
the Fathers of the Vatican Council. 

Golden days those must have been, in one of the loveliest 
spots in Sussex, with everything that could contribute to happi- 
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ness, a united home-circle, of which by the rector’s special re- 
quest Manning became an inmate, intellectual society, broad 
acres, and, above all, religious earnestness and peace. In such 
pleasant conditions the new curate could scarcely have found 
time hang heavily on his hands. Besides his Lavington curacy 
he held a similar office at Upwaltham, a small town on the 
Sussex Downs about two miles away. Here his flock numbered 
some hundred souls, chiefly shepherds and agricultural laborers, 
of whom about a dozen were accustomed to assemble to listen 
to the polished but earnest preaching of the young Oxford 
graduate. 

The little church of Upwaltham was a twelfth- century build- 
ing, interesting enough to attract visitors. Among them were 
the Lavington sisters, who used to be glad enough to walk 
over the Downs with Henry Wilberforce on his frequent visits 
to the family of his future wife, and the little party used to 
listen to Manning as he enlarged upon the beauties of medizval 
architecture. 

The happiness of the Lavington home was in that very year 
rudely broken by the illness and death of the father, Mr. John 
Sargent. The influenza had visited England in 1833, much in 
the same way that it now appears annually in nearly every 
country, and the rector of Lavington was one of those who 
succumbed to it. 

He had been in many ways a man of mark in his time; 
intensely earnest and religious, having come under the influence 
of Charles Simeon at Cambridge. He had originally been in- 
tended for the Bar, and his undoubted talents would probably 
have secured for him success in that profession. It was Simeon 
who persuaded him to take Orders, just as some twenty years 
later Newman persuaded Henry Wilberforce to sacrifice a bar- 
rister’s career for the life of a clergyman. 

. Thus, in 1806, to John Sargent was given in succession the 
family preferments, in his mother’s gift, of Graffham and Lav- 
ington, which he retained till the end of his life. 

Among the Evangelicals to whose school Sargent belonged, 
the family of a clergyman was expected to observe a higher 
standard of life than others. This was the somewhat pathetic 
and surely blameless survival of the belief in the sacred charac- 
ter of priesthood, from which all idea of sacrifice and absolving 
power, except in articulo mortis, had long ago disappeared. An 
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essential feature of the Evangelical creed, the saving leaven 
which raised it above the narrow groove of fanaticism, and res- 
cued it from the grim sourness of Puritanism, was the intense, 
vivid, and personal love .of our Lord. In this love, and in the 
hope that i prought that their sins were blotted out by His 
atoning Blood, was centered the joy and peace of those men 
who, so long the scorn of the world, became by the very reason 
that they believed and practised this truly Catholic doctrine, 
the spiritual progenitors of those who, in the next generation, 
cast aside wealth and position for the sake of belonging to the 
one true Church. Mr. Sargent himself was asked on one oc- 
casion what he would say to our Lord, if He were to appear to 
him. ‘‘Can you doubt for a moment?” was the reply. “I 
should instantly implore Him to tell me whether He had for- 
given my sins.” So far removed were the sentiments of these 
God-fearing men from the odious cocksureness of ‘‘ predestined ” 
Calvinism. The quasi-sacred view of a clergyman’s position, 
caused the Sargents te look upon themselves as debarred from 
certain amusements which the daughters of a layman might in- 
nocently enjoy. This way of regarding life by no means les- 
sened the cheerfulness and merriment of the Lavington home- 
circle, but it checked anything in the way of purely worldly 
distractions, such as theater-going and the like. 

Manning was precisely a curate after Sargent’s own heart. 
His early training, indeed, had been of the usual “high and 
dry ” description; “strictly Church of England of the old high 
school of Dr. Wordsworth, Mant, and D’Oyly. The first and 
last were rectors of Sundridge ;: and behold they were very dry,” 
to quote Manning’s own words. But by the time of his coming 
to Lavington he had undergone a great change. He had be- 
come Evangelical. 

He had left Oxford too early to be influenced by the preach- 
ing with which Newman was just beginning to electrify the 
university; and before he had in any way fallen under the spell 
of that mighty personality, his “conversion,” as he called it, 
was wrought by the influence of a devout Evangelical lady, 
Miss Bevan, whose brother was one of his intimate friends. 

At Trent Park, the home of the Bevans, Manning used to 
spend the greater part of his vacations, and such was Miss 
Bevan’s influence over him that he always spoke of her with 
reverence as his “ spiritual mother.” 
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Her guidance indeed came at a time when it was sorely 
needed. Manning’s overmastering ambition had been to enter 
Parliament and to rise by its means to the highest positions in 
the State. Nor was this ambition ill-grounded. His experi- 
ence at the Union Debating Society at Oxford had proved that 
he was gifted with that indefinable faculty, that subtle magnet- 
ism transcending mere oratorical power, which moves audi- 
ences, quells opponents, and crowns its happy possessor as a 
leader of men. ‘The dullest and most unpromising themes flamed 
up into subjects of burning interest under his potent spell. 
Like Gladstone, who could breathe life into the dreariest fig- 
ures and entrance the House of Commons with financial details 
which any other speaker would have expounded to empty 
benches, Manning could turn into burnished gold the most hope- 
less matters of dull, sordid routine, investing them with color, 
brightness, and life. This, of course, is mere truism to those 
who knew him in later times, but even in those early days it 
came to be recognized and fully ee by the critical 
audience of the Union. 

Mozley has told us of a striking occasion when Manning’s 
powers as an orator shone out in a way which placed him at 
once over the heads of all competitors. The subject of debate 
was as dreary as the speaker was brilliant. It was simply a 
question of reducing the number of the American newspapers 
taken in at the Union. To almost any other man this would 
have seemed a mere dry matter of business detail, to be settled 
by some hard-headed, practical member of the committee. But 
to Manning the subject opened out a wide vista of politics, 
learning, history, and racial, nay even religious, considerations. 
“Do we know too much about the United States?” he asked. 
“Do we care too much for them? It is the order of Provi- 
dence that we should all be as one. If we cannot be under 
the same Government, yet we have a common blood, a common 
faith, and common institutions. America is running a race with 
us in literature, in science, and in art. Some day we shall find 
ourselves behindhand.” And thus he raised a mere question of 
club management into regions of lofty thought. As Mozley tells 
us, “his hearers were bewitched,” with the polished periods 
which were poured forth by this “very nice-looking, rather 
boyish freshman.” 

It is natural, in weighing his influence at the Union, to com- 
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pare it with that exercised by Gladstone. But the comparison, 
attractive as it is, is really impossible to make. True it is that 
when the genius of Gladstone dawned upon the Union, Man- 
ning’s star was on the wane, but these facts, though coincident 
in point of time, were not related to each other as cause to 
effect, for at the time of Gladstone’s first appearance at the 
Union, Manning was just going into the Schools, and necessa- 
rily took but scanty part in the debates. 

However this may be, we may confidently affirm that Man- 
ning’s ambition to run a brilliant political career was justified 
to the very full, and that, immensely as the Catholic Church 
was enriched by his Episcopate, England lost in him a great 
minister. It was the will of God that the fond dreams of these 
earlier days should come to naught, and in the very winter of 
1830, in which he gained his bachelor’s degree, all hope of a 
Parliamentary career came to a sudden end. 

His father, for many years one of the Directors of the Bank 
of England, and highly respected in the city, became bankrupt. 
His son, Henry Edward, was with him in New Bank Buildings 
when the fatal announcement of financial failure was made. ‘I 
heard him say to one of the correspondents of the house who 
came for business that, ‘the house had suspended payments,’” 
Manning tells us. ‘‘ After that,’ he continues, “all went into 
bankruptcy, and I went with my father to Guildhall, before a 
Commissioner in Bankruptcy, and saw him surrender his last 
possession in the world, his gold watch, chain and seals, which 
he laid down on the table. It was returned to him as the cus- 
tom is. After that I took him away leaning on my arm. I 
remember some time before his saying to me with much feel- 
ing: ‘I have belonged to men with whom bankruptcy was sy- 
nonymous with death.’ It wassotohim . . . he declined 
from that time. Combe Bank was sold. He lived for a while 
at 12 Gower Street; after that at a little cottage at Tillington, 
near Petworth; but in the year 1835 he died in Gower Street.” 

Manning clearly recognized that ‘‘ public life without a penny 
is,” to use his own words, ‘‘a hopeless trade,” and his father 
could no longer provide an income for his youngest son. An 
appointment in the Colonial Office was, therefore, obtained for 
him through Lord Goderich (the father of the present Marquis 
of Ripon), who was at that time Secretary to the Colonies. 
But the salary of this office was slender enough to make its 
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holder anxious to increase it, and Manning accordingly spent 
his spare time in Oxford, in order to canvass for a fellowship 
then vacant at Merton. He found at once that his being a lay- 
man was a serious, though not a fatal, obstacle to his success. 
And his friends began to urge him to take Orders. 

Now, this idea was most distasteful to him. In those days, 
indeed, he hated the prospect of a parson’s life, partly for its 
own sake no doubt, but chiefly, perhaps, because it put a sum- 
mary end to his great ambition—a Parliamentary career. Much 
has been written about this critical juncture in Manning’s life, 
and a certain amount of scorn has been thrown upon Man- 
ning himself, because he regarded his resignation of a subor- 
dinate position in the Colonial Office, as a renouncement of a 
political career. Even the great name of Gladstone has been 
invoked, and his testimony quoted, to prove that a clerkship 
in the Colonial Office was no stepping-stone to Parliament. 
Not by any means a necessary one certainly. A rich patron 
with a pocket-borough was a far better one, as no one knew 
better than Gladstone. But the real kernel of the matter is 
that Manning, with his intense desire for public life, hoped 
against hope that he would somehow be able to accomplish it. 
The clerkship indeed was in itself no step to it, neither was 
the resignation of the clerkship an obstacle to it. But a resigna- 
tion of the clerkship for the purpose of taking Orders, was the 
creation of an tmpedimentum dirimens, and Manning was there- 
fore abundantly justified in claiming that his abandonment of 
the Colonial Office was the equivalent to the sacrifice for the 
service of God of his heart’s desire. His own words are con- 
clusive. ‘‘I was met,’ he tells us, ‘‘ at the moment of my as- 
pirations, with the ruin of my father’s fortunes. Public life 
without a penny is a hopeless trade. I do not think that this 
in any way slackened my desire for public life. It was the 


only thing I longed for. I shrunk from everything else—es- 


pecially from the life of a clergyman. . . . Nevertheless, 
there was growing up in me a feeling or a thought that I must 
save my own soul, and that I ought to try to save others. I 
would have willingly preached in the open air. . . . This 
feeling that God was calling me worked continually. I spoke 
of it to no one. I could not lay it. Every day it grew upon 
me and I found myself face to face with this choice. To 
leave all that I was attracted to, and to take all that I shrunk 
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from. If I ever made a choice in my life in which my su- 
perior will controlled my inferior will, it was when I gave up 
all the desires, hopes, aspirations after public life at the dic- 
tate of my reason and my conscience.” 

In face of a declaration so clear and so solemn, where is 
there room for doubting that Manning’s acceptance of a cler- 
ical career was the result of a conscientious desire to serve 
God and his neighbor? 

The life of a clergyman indeed was no longer for him a 
career but a vocation, ‘‘a call from God, as all that He has 
given me since. It was a call ad veritatem et ad Se Ipsum,” 
to quote his own words, and he resolved “not to be a clergy- 
man in the sense of my old destiny, but to give up the world 
and to live for God and for souls. I had been praying much, 
and going much to churches. It was a turning point in my life.” 

This change, or ‘‘ conversion,” was due, as we have seen, 
to Miss Bevan’s influence. She found him in a state of ex- 
treme depression, his ideals shattered, the ambition of his life 
at an end. With the avenue to public life barred by his father’s 
bankruptcy, there seemed to him nothing left to live for. It 
was the hand of her whom he came to regard as his “‘spirit- 
ual mother” that pointed to that higher life which was ever 
after to be Manning’s ideal and goal. ‘‘The Kingdom of 
Heaven is still left,” she told him, and then she and her equally 
religious brother joined with Manning in those spiritual exercises 
and Scripture studies which were to make that Kingdom his own. 

To an Evangelical so devout as John Sargent, a curate 
such as Manning was exceedingly welcome. At the Union he 
had left the reputation of an orator, in the Schools he had 
gained an Honors degree, but his heart nevertheless was fixed 
upon the Eternal World. It was most natural that Sargent 
should recognize in him not only an efficient curate but an 
acceptable son-in-law as well. By the time that Henry Wilber- 
force was ordained Manning was engaged to Caroline Sargent 
and his residence at Lavington, which had originally been 
temporary, became permanent. ‘“ You old cuckoo!” was Henry 
Wilberforce’s laughing reproach to his friend; and this was the 
hardest word spoken between them. 

If self-effacement had not been, as it assuredly was, one of 
the prominent notes of Henry Wilberforce’s character, the in- 


cident might well have occasioned some heart-burning, for the 
VOL, LXXXVIII.—14 
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curacy was but the stepping-stone to the living. When Mr. 
Sargent died the patroness of Lavington was glad enough to 
appoint Manning as rector, and thus, at the age of twenty- 
five, he found himself in possession of an important living such 
as many hundreds of first-class Oxford men never attain to, 
with an ample and settled income, a well equipped home in a 
country of idyllic beauty, with work dear to his heart among 
people who loved and revered him. 

Never surely has life opened more brightly upon any young 
clergyman. 

The death of Mr. Sargent postponed Manning’s marriage 
with Caroline Sargent for a time, but it took place neverthe- 
less in this very year, 1833, and that the center and source 
of his happiness were in her whom he had chosen as his wife 
is clearly shown by the allusions, rare and few, which he made 
to her. The very fact that on the subject of his married life 
he preserved an almost Sphinx-like reticence invests the very 
few words to which he did give utterance with paramount and 
convincing weight. 

A few of these references were given by the present writer 
in THE CATHOLIC WORLD of July, 1907, and they need not there- 
fore be repeated here. They were references, clear and evident, 
to his wife and her beloved memory, written in private letters 
to her only surviving sister; and, few as they are, they testify, 
in their extreme reticence and tenderness, to the intense affec- 
tion which united Manning to his wife, and to the sorrow, too 
fresh and sacred to allow of many words, in which he held 
her memory. Happily, too, we have the testimony of one eye- 
witness who was a frequent visitor to that happy home. This 
is Richmond, the celebrated artist, whose pencil has left for us 
the features of so many of the giants of those massive days— 
of Newman, Keble, Marriott, Pusey, and Manning himself. 
Of Newman’s portrait Richmond used to say that, were his 
house on fire, that was what he would first save. It was 
Henry Wilberforce who got Newman to sit for it and Rich- 
mond to draw it. For some reason the artist omitted to 
sign his work, and many years afterwards, when Richmond 
was an old man, the picture was taken to his house that he 
might supply the omission. It was touching to see Richmond’s 
joy at once more beholding his beloved work. He begged the 
owner to leave it for a few days in his studio, that he might 
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feast his eyes upon that glorious head, and those noble feat- 
ures, with that strange blending of tenderness and iron strength 
which taxed the genius of Millais when he depicted it in later 
years.* : 

Richmond and Manning were friends in the thirties. The 
artist describes Lavington as a model parish. “The gentle 
influence of the rector was everywhere felt,” writes Purcell, 
giving his summary of Richmond’s words. ‘‘ His administrative 
skill was apparent in every detail in the management of the 
parish as in the order and arrangement of the church. His 
kindness of heart and sympathy drew, by degrees, almost the 
whole parish to the little church.” This eye-witness, who, in 
those far-off days, was a frequent visitor at the rectory, speaks 
with high appreciation of the aid offered to the rector of La- 
vington by his wife in tending to the wants, spiritual and tem- 
poral, of the villagers and shepherds, in visiting and comfort- 
ing the sick or the afflicted, and in looking after the village 
school. Daily morning prayers were the rule in the little church. 
“It was a picturesque sight,” says this friend of Manning in 
his Lavington days, “to watch the zealous and stately rector, 
vested in surplice, himself tolling the bell, whilst in the gray 
of a winter’s morning the straggling villagers hurried to morn- 
ing prayer before going out to their daily toil in the fields.” 
Richmond actually began a portrait of Manning’s wife. She 
gave him one sitting, but died before she could give him an- 
other. This was in the spring of 1837. Richmond tells us that 
he could easily have completed the sketch from memory, so 
well had he studied her features, but the picture disappeared 
mysteriously. Can it be that Manning himself destroyed it? 
We know what his attitude was towards great sorrow. “Bury 
it,” he would say, ‘‘and mark it with a stone.” And it is 
quite likely that a picture of that lost face would be more than 
he could endure to look upon. 

“His grief,” as Richmond tells us, “‘was great and abiding 
—too great for words; he never spoke of her. I was a fre- 
quent visitor at Lavington in those days of sorrow, and often 
found Manning seated by the graveside of his wife, composing 
his sermons.”+ ‘‘ The great thought,” wrote Manning himself 


*<*T have painted strength and I have painted gentleness, but I never saw these qualities 
combined in such a degree as in the Cardinal's face. It makes it a very difficult portrait to 
paint.” This is the substance of Millais’ words. 

t Life of Cardinal Manning, By E.S. Purcell. Vol. 1, p. 123. 
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to Newman, a month or two after his wife’s death, ‘‘is before 
me night and day, but I have long since become unable either 
to speak or write of it. . . . All I can do now is to keep at 
work. There is a sort of rush into my mind when unoccupied, 
I can hardly bear.” ‘‘ A sort of grapple with what was crush- 
ing me,” was another description he gave of this heavy sorrow.* 

The sermon which Manning preached in the church at Lav- 
ington, on the occasion of his wife’s death, contains passages 
relating to the proper attitude of those who mourn which I 
cannot refrain from quoting, as they seem to supply substantial 
means of comfort for the sorrowful. 

“‘Had you not rather bear yourself all the affliction of anx- 
iety and grief which clouds a season of death? 

“The hopes, fears, blights, faintings, and recoils of cold 
blood on the overwhelmed heart, the quick step, sudden mes- 
sage, hasty summons, the agony of lingering expectation, some- 
body must bear, for it is appointed unto all men once to die, 
and you must die too at the last. Would you not that they 
should be spared all you suffer? 

‘*Is the solitude of bereavement afflicting ? Would you not 
rather endure it and let them enter into the fellowship of 
saints and angels? The heavy days, long evenings, leisure 
changed into loneliness. The sad nights and sadder days when 
the reality ot our bereavement breaks in upon us. Sleep, much 
more dreaming, puts us back where we were, but waking 
thrusts us again into the present.t 

“Is death terrible and its avenues rough? Will you not 
rejoice for them that they have got their trial well over, and 
that now there remains for them no more suffering and sick- 
ness, because no more sin; that the spirit is now enfranchised, 
the body laid up for renewal? They shall be restored, not 
with the hollow eyes and sharp, severe crisis of distress, but 
in a transfigured perfection of all that they once were. Death 
has dominion only while we are dying. They are born to a 
new life when the spirit passes forth. 

“Is it blessed to enter rest? Then do you not rejoice that 
they have entered, aye, so soon? Would you not give way to 
them, and yield any greater blessing to them? And will you 


not rejoice that they have entered into that rest at the cost of 
* [bid. 
t We are reminded of Milton's lines describing how, in his dreams, he was no longer 
blind : ‘* And then I woke, and day brought back my night.” 
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your sorrow and solitude? This is only the greatest act of 
self-denial you have ever been called to for their sakes.” 

The time of Manning’s widowhood must have been a cruel 
contrast to the brightness of his short married life. On her 
deathbed, indeed, Caroline Manning had besought her mother 
to “take care of Henry,” and Mrs. Sargent was faithful in ful- 
filling her daughter’s request, until Samuel Wilberforce’s wid- 
owed home and motherless children called even more urgently 
for her help. 

Manning, when left alone, was almost ludicrously unable to 
attend to the comforts of a home, absorbed as he was with 
his parish and his books; and many were the stories told by 
Mary Wilberforce, his sister-in-law, of the funny incidents in 
the widower’s household. 

‘Roast the leg,” was the utmost that he troubled himself 
to say by way of ordering dinner. At last the housekeeper 
suggested that perhaps some other joint might be substituted, 
upon which her master seemed surprised, exclaiming: ‘ By all 
means! I did not know we could have another!’’ No doubt 
there was a playful pretence of ignorance in this, but there 
was a foundation of truth as well. Fate had given him a 
housekeeper, oddly enough, named Mrs. Mannings. She had, 
of course, grown used to the final S, and used to put it on her 
master’s bills. “Is your name spelt with an S at the end?” 
asked the rector one day, as he sat at his table, pen in hand, 
with the weekly books before him. “Yes, sir’’; replied the 
housekeeper. ‘Mine is NOT,’’ retorted Manning, drawing his 
pen through the offending letter. 

When Henry Wilberforce and his wife paid him a visit they 
were confronted daily with a dish of rice-pudding. Mary one 
day mentioned that she had seen some jam in the pantry, and 
that she was willing, if her brother-in-law liked, to try her 
hand at making a roly-poly pudding. Manning took some that 
day and was delighted. ‘ Mary,” he said, ‘“‘if I had tried for 
forty years I should never have thought of this.” 

Manning, in the peace and quiet of his Sussex home, was 
for a long time outside the arena of controversy. He was in 
no sense a Tractarian, though of course his ultimate conversion 
was due to the Oxford Movement. “I was a pietist until I 
accepted the Tridentine decrees,” he said of himself, and the 
sentence illustrates the case very fairly. 
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Another witness of Manning’s Lavington life is Mr. Glad- 
stone. He was, of course, one of Manning’s early friends, and 
until he thought fit to attack the Catholic Church in such un- 
chastened and intemperate language, in 1874, the friendship 
remained, on Manning’s side at least, unimpaired, though of 
course Gladstone was grieved at what he termed the loss of 
his two eyes, the conversion of Manning and Hope Scott in 
1851.* In the peaceful Lavington days, before the shadows of 
controversy fell between them, the affectionate intimacy which 
united the two men was darkened by no cloud. The future 
Prime Minister noticed that ‘“‘ Manning’s devotion to his pastor- 
al work had the most successful results. The population of the 
parish was small, but Manning on one occasion told me that 
almost every parishioner was a communicant. ‘‘ That,” added 
Mr. Gladstone, ‘‘ was as it ought to be.” t 

Manning’s own account of his religious views, at the time 
when Newman and Hurrell Froude were beginning the Oxford 
Movement, is worth quoting. It seem to describe, in part at 
least, with sufficient accuracy, the belief which the Evangelical 
school at that time professed. 

“The state of my religious belief in 1833 was profound 
faith in the Holy Trinity and the Incarnation, in the Redemp- 
tion by the Passion of our Lord, and in the work of the Holy 
Spirit, and the conversion of the soul. I believed in baptismal 
regeneration, and in a spiritual, but real, receiving of our Lord 
in Holy Communion. As to the Church, I had no definite 
conception. I had rejected the whole idea of the Established 
Church. Erastianism was hateful to me. The royal Supremacy 
was, in my mind, an invasion of the Headship of our Lord. 
In truth, I had thought and read myself out of contact with 
every system known to me. Anglicanism was formal and dry, 
Evangelicalism illogical, and at variance with the New Testa- 
ment. Nonconformity was to me mere disorder. Of the Catho- 
lic Church I knew nothing. I was completely isolated. But I 
held intensely to the ‘Word of God,’ and the work of souls. 
In this state I began preaching to the poor in church, and in 
their homes.” 

The curious inconsistency of this profession of faith becomes 
clear at once if we analyze it. It opens with the expression 
of a belief (borrowed of course from the Catholic Church), 


* Life of Cardinal Manning. By E.S. Purcell. Vol. I., p. 111. t Ibid. 
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which I suppose would have been endorsed by every member 
of the Evangelical school. And yet, a few lines further on, 
the writer finds Evangelicalism illogical and contrary to Scrip- 
ture. Further, he belongs to the Established Church, while at 
the same time, “rejecting the whole idea.”” And yet Noncon- 
formity was “ mere disorder.” 

No wonder that, in a mind so sincere and logical, the ques- 
tion arose: “What right have you to be teaching, admonish- 
ing, reforming, rebuking others? By what authority do you 
lift the latch of a poor man’s door and enter and sit down and 
begin to instruct or to correct him? This train of thought forced 
me to see that no culture or knowledge of Greek or Latin 
would suffice for this. That if I was not a messenger sent from 
God, I was an intruder and impertinent.” 

Side by side with Manning’s opinion as to Evangelicalism 
being illogical, we must record the curious fact that he came 
to London in 1835, two years later, for the express purpose of 
supporting it against Archbishop Howley and his friends. 

A meeting had been called to rescue the management of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge from the influence 
of the extreme party among the Evangelicals. Gladstone was 
on his way to the meeting with Lord Cholmondeley (a leading 
man among the Evangelicals, but not a factionist), intending to 
support the archbishop. In the street they ran against Manning. 

“What brings you to London?” asked Gladstone. ‘To 
defend the Evangelical Cause against the attempts of the arch- 
bishop,” was Manning’s reply. ‘“‘ This shows,’’ added Mr. Glad- 
stone, ‘‘ that Manning belonged at that time to the section of 
the extreme Evangelicals.” And Mr. Purcell suggests that 
Caroline Manning, on whom the shadow of death was even 
then falling, had pleaded with her husband to defend the cause 
and traditions so dear to her heart.* 

But the progress of events at Oxford could not fail to bring 
about a change in Manning’s views. When 1839 came, he had 
begun to hear confessions, and at the very outset he was dis- 
turbed by penitents who were tempted to “‘go over to Rome.” 
From that time forth, and for some years afterwards, till 1851, 
he was engaged in the task of keeping people back from the 
Catholic Church. As Newman admitted in a letter written to 
Manning in 1839, the High Church party were “raising long- 

“Ibid. Pp. 115-116. 
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ings and tastes which they were not allowed to supply,” and 
that until the “‘ bishops and others give scope to the develop- 
ment of Catholicism externally and wisely, we do tend to make 
impatient minds seek it where it has ever been, in Rome.” ¢ 

The year 1841 opened brightly for Manning. In the pre- 
vious summer the See of Chichester had become vacant by the 
death of Bishop Otter, with whom the rector of Lavington had 
been on terms of friendship. To the dismay of the Tractarians, 
and to Manning’s well-wishers among them, the Government had 
appointed Shuttleworth, the Low Church, anti-Tractarian War- 
den of New College, Oxford, to fill the vacant see. It was con- 
fidently expected that under such a diocesan no promotion could 
be looked for by Manning. Nay, many doubted whether he would 
be able to retain his position in the diocese with any comfort. 

Great, therefore, was the surprise of all his friends at learn- 
ing that, on the resignation of Dr. Webber, the Archdeaconry 
of Chichester had been bestowed upon him. It was said at 
the time that in making this appointment Bishop Shuttle- 
worth was prompted by a desire of adding balance to Man- 
ning’s mind, which was probably understood to mean that it 
was to counter-balance his Tractarian tendencies. 

The new post naturally extended Manning’s circle of friends. 
The extraordinary fascination of his manner, his refined and 
graceful bearing, his well-stored mind, made him everywhere 
a welcome guest. He renewed acquaintance with the leading 
Oxford men, and more than once occupied the University 
pulpit. As Archdeacon, too, he had to pay many visits to 
London, leaving his parish to the care of his curate, Laprim- 
audaye, a zealous and efficient substitute. On these visits 
Manning was the guest of his sister, Mrs. Carey, who lived at 
44 Cadogan Place, Chelsea. This house was the scene of cer- 
tain curious events which will be spoken of in their place. 
His appointment to the post of Archdeacon made a difference 
also in Manning’s Lavington life. Up to that time his guests 
had been very few. Even his great friend S. F. Wood seems 
‘never to have visited the rectory, and a letter from Gladstone 
is still extant, written within a few months of Mrs. Manning’s 
death, remarking that he had never met her. But in these 
later days we read of ‘“‘a carriageful of people from London 
just arrived”; and how, “last week I had a houseful. Among 


tlbid. Pp. 232-233.) 
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others the present Master of Trinity (Cambridge) and Mrs. 
Whewell.”” Keble too visited Manning, as well as Carter of 
Clewer, Frederick Denison, Maurice, and Trench. Besides this, 
Manning’s mother-in-law, Mrs. Sargent, frequently received 
visitors at the Manor House, among them of course her mar- 
ried daughters, Mary Wilberforce and Sophia Ryder, of whom 
we shall hear more in a subsequent article. 

It was in 1844 that Manning sat to Richmond for the head- 
and-shoulder portrait which has since become so well known 
-in engravings. ‘The sittings were most delightful,” Richmond 
-has recorded, “for Manning was always full of charming talk, 
and had always ready at hand an appropriate anecdote or 
legend. I remember once complaining of being much annoyed 
by a terrible hammering that was going on outside my studio. 
Manning thereupon related a charming legend about angels 
beating out gold for the purpose of making saddles of gold 
and golden stirrups. I think it was—but I really quite forget 
now, for it is nearly fifty years ago—yet I think it was for 
the horses which were to bear Elias in the chariot of fire to 
heaven. At any rate for years afterwards, whenever I was dis- 
turbed by the noise of hammering, I always remembered Man- 
ning’s legend, and my nerves were soothed.” * 

It seems curious to read that Manning, whose mind was so 
much taken up with spiritual and theological matters, was 
nevertheless a very good judge of horses. In those days a 
horse was an almost indispensable adjunct to a country par- 
sonage, and for a dignitary whose jurisdiction extended over a 
large tract of country, and whose office necessitated constant 
interviews with his bishop, the possession of a good strong 
roadster was nothing short of a necessity. It must have amused 
as well as somewhat flattered Manning to overhear, as he once 
did, a discussion carried on between two hostlers in the court- 
yard of a Chichester hotel where he was a passing guest. The 
dispute concerned the merits of a certain horse. At last one 
of the hostlers exclaimed: ‘“ Go upstairs and ask the archdeacon. 
He be the best judge of horseflesh in the county.” 

- During his sojourn at Lavington, Manning had to witness 
the departure of many whom he loved from the Church of 
England into the Catholic Church. Among the earliest of 
these were his wife’s sister, Sophia Ryder, and her husband, 


* lbid. Pp. 443-444. 
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who were received in Rome. The conversion of Mrs. Lock- 
hart, too, seems to have grieved him. She was the mother of 
William Lockhart, whose reception caused Newman to resign 
his preferments and to cease teaching in the Church of Eng- 
land, on the ground that he was unable any longer to claim 
that his teaching did not lead people to Rome. William Lock- 
hart was afterwards well known in London as one of the Fathers 
of Charity. Very shortly before his death, which occurred in 
the same year as Manning’s, he published some interesting 
memorials of the cardinal when he was still Archdeacon ot Chi- 
chester. He gives us a graphic description of Manning’s per- 
sonal appearance as it struck him when he saw it for the first 
time. He notes “his grand head, bald even then, his digni- 
fied figure in his long white surplice, occupying the arch- 
deacon’s stall in the cathedral. . . . His face was to me 
some first dim revelation of the supernatural in man. I have 
never forgotten it. I see him as vividly now in my mind’s 
eye as when I first beheld him. . . . I at once connected 
his face with those of the old churchmen of Catholic times 
that I had seen in stained glass windows, and in the portraits 
of the whole line of Catholic bishops painted in long order on 
the walls of the south transept of the cathedral. They began, 
I think, with St. Richard of Chichester, and ended with the 
last Catholic bishop in the reign of Mary Tudor.” * 

It would be out of place in an article of this sort to ana- 
lyze the various processes of thought and study which at last 
brought Manning to the portals of the Catholic Church. The 
last months of his Anglican life were spent in the home of his 
sister, Mrs. Carey, who, though much attached to her brother, 
was in no way in agreement with his religious views. 

It needed all the tact and delicacy of which Manning was 
a past master to avoid any friction with his kind hostess. In 
his state of anxiety, perplexity, and doubt, it necessarily hap- 
pened that many visitors, among them priests, came to the 
house to consult with him, and Manning was naturally careful 
not to confront such visitors with his sister. Now it happened 
that a man-servant of Mrs. Carey, Peter Murphy by name, 
was possessed with a certain diablerie and love of teasing, and 
in the person of his mistress he found a ready means of in- 


** Personal Reminiscences of Cardinal Manning.’’ By William Lockhart, Dublin Re 
view, April, 1892. 
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dulging his whim. ‘‘The Archdeacon had a visitor to-day, 
ma’am,” he would say. ‘‘ And what of that, Peter?” Mrs. Carey 
would ask. “Well, ma’am, I think it was a priest.” ‘ What, 
Peter? A priest, did you say?” ‘‘Yes, ma’am; and,” in a 
subdued whisper, ‘“‘I rather imagine it was a Jesuit/"” “A 
Jesuit?” exclaimed the horrified lady. ‘“‘A Jesuit, in my house ?” 

But, by a curious irony of fate, Peter himself was the unwill- 
ing occasion of the visit of yet another priest, and probably a 
Jesuit. He was taken very ill one day, and the chance remark 
of a fellow-servant made him fear that he was about to die. 
He sent an urgent message to Manning, begging him to visit 
his room. The kind-hearted archdeacon immediately went and 
took his seat at the bedside. ‘I want to tell you,” said Peter, 
“that I believe those people are right after all.” ‘‘What peo- 
ple do you mean, Peter?” ‘* The Roman Catholics, sir.” 

Now Manning was very nearly convinced by this time that 
they were right, but with his habitual caution and dread of pre- 
cipitate acts he warned Peter against haste. ‘‘ Peter,” he said, 
‘don’t be in a hurry.” 

“But, sir,” replied the man, “I am a Catholic, and I want 
to see a priest!’’ Here was, indeed, a dilemma. There was 
nothing for it but to send for a priest, who reconciled Peter 
to the Church. The sick man recovered and for many years 
was in Manning’s service in his house at Bayswater. ‘Peter, 
don’t be in a hurry,” became a stock phrase among Manning’s 
intimate friends, who used playfully to remind him in later years 
that he had once warned a sick Irishman not to be in a “‘ hur- 
ry’’ to send for a priest! 

When the winter of 1850 came, many a clergyman had re- 
signed his benefice and entered the Church, but Manning still 
hesitated. Each convert of course has to go through his spe- 
cial and personal trial. With some it is loss of home and friends, 
with others it is poverty. To Manning, one of the sorrows, 
though not of course the greatest, of his great sacrifice was his 
turning his back upon Lavington. It had been his home for 
many years, the scene of his happy married life, the vineyard, 
as he loved to regard it, which God had given him to till and 
cultivate. In 1838 he had written: “Till the last six months 
I have never known what it is to have irresistible local affec- 
tion. Once a little self-denial would make all places alike; tor 
all that makes one place differ from another would have fol- 
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lowed me like a shadow. Now, there is only one place unlike 
all others, and that is unchangeable.” 

To the last day of his long life he never lost his affection 
for Lavington and its people. And now this, among many 
other things, had to be given up. 

But the call of God was urgent, and no consideration of 
earth could withstand it. Never, I verily believe, did Manning 
do any act which he knew to be contrary to God’s Will. In 
the spring of 1851 it became clear to him that it was God’s Will 
that he should be received into the Catholic Church. 

He has himself recorded the last occasion on which he wor- 
shipped in the Church of England. There was at that time, 
close to the Buckingham Palace Road, a small chapel which was 
dear to the hearts of Tractarians. Here it was that Manning 
performed his last devotions as an Anglican. ‘‘I was kneeling 
by the side of Mr. Gladstone,” he records. ‘“‘ Just before the 
Communion Service commenced I said to him: ‘I can no longer 
take the Communion in the Church of England.’ I rose up— 
‘St. Paul is standing by his side’—and laying my hand on Mr. 
Gladstone’s shoulder, said: ‘Come.’ It was the parting of the 
ways. Mr. Gladstone remained; and I went my way. Mr. 
Gladstone still remains where I left him.” 

In March he resigned his office before a notary, according 
to law. This was in the city. He returned over Blackfriars 
Bridge, went to St. George’s, the Cathedral of Southwark, and 
knelt before the Blessed Sacrament. ‘It was then and there,” 
he tells us, “that I said my first Hail Mary.” 

On the 6th of April, 1851, he and Hope-Seott (one of the 
leading lawyers of the day) were received into the Church by 
Father Brownbill, S.J. ‘‘So ended one life,” wrote Manning, 
“‘and I thought my life was over. I fully believed that I should 
never do more than become a priest; about which I never 
-doubted nor ever wavered. But I looked forward to live and 
die in a priest’s life, out of sight.’’* 

“T feel as if I had no desire unfulfilled,” he writes to Hope- 
Scott, on the day after their reception, “‘but to persevere in 
what God has given me for His Son’s sake.” 

How well he persevered, and how little, happily, his expec- 
tation of living ‘‘ out of sight,” was fulfilled, is written in the 
Church’s history for all men to read. 


* Life of Cardinal Manning. By E.S. Purcell, Vol, I., p. 628. 














THE SECRET OF ROLAND YORK. 


BY H. A. HINKSON. 





EAEEF any of those who knew him had been asked to 
ef name the luckiest man in the world they would 
unhesitatingly have answered Roland York. — It is 
better to be born lucky than rich, since wealth 
is only an incident of luck; and that Roland 
York’s luck should need nothing to perfect it, a distant admir- 
ing relative left him a coal mine which developed into a very 
satisfactory gold mine. 

Roland York’s luck began in his cradle, because he was 
such an admirable, good-tempered, and good looking baby that 
his nurse instantly loved him, and did not cease to love him 
when he attained to a dignity exceeding that represented by 
long clothes and short petticoats. 

His luck followed him to school, where he was too big to 
be bullied, too amiable to be disliked, too clever to be despised. 
His physical strength made his gentleness respected as a strange 
and uncommon thing amongst schoolboys, and though he had 
never been known to fight, his reputation for potentialities suf- 
fered no diminution thereby; rather was it enhanced. 

As a senior boy he excelled as an arbitrator, and few com- 
batants could resist his suave advice. ‘‘What’s the good of 
fighting, boys, let’s talk it over.” Generally they did talk it 
over and peace was the result. When he went to Oxford with 
a scholarship, for he had brains as well as good looks, he left 
behind him a tradition of which Burland’s House is still proud. 
**One of the best influences the School has ever been fortunate 
enough to know,” was a well remembered sentence in the Head’s 
parting speech. 

At Oxford he was known as ‘“‘Handsome York.” He got 
his Blue for batting and in the long field he was a certain 
catch. He rowed, too, in his college eight and won several 
prizes for swimming. His friends complained that he would not 
exert himself sufficiently, and his college grumbled when he left 
with his cricket Blue and a First in Classics, which were deemed 
far below his capacities. 
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He was a good though somewhat nervous speaker, and he 
took to the law naturally, since he came of a family of lawyers. 

“He'll lose his case unless he loses his temper,’ said old 
Morehead, K. C., in whose chambers York read. “1 never knew 
a man so incorrigibly good-tempered in my life, and the fel- 
low has so much brains, too. I never knew brains and good- 
temper to go together before.” 

“ He'll do no good, I believe,” remarked Jerry Rideout, a 
hard-worked junior, ‘‘ until he loses his money, is sued by a 
creditor, and sees his sweetheart carried off by a rival. Then 
maybe he’ll turn.” 

But, without being absolutely brilliant, York was successful 
enough as a lawyer. His personal charm counted for a good 
deal both with judge and jury, and he impressed his colleagues 
with a sense of latent, undeveloped power. 

But Lady Treston, Roland York’s aunt, was frankly dissat- 
isfied with her nephew. She was a childless widow and had 
lavished on Roland all her unsatisfied maternal longings. When 
a girl of twenty she had married Sir Wilfred Treston, because 
all the world was talking of his splendid diplomatic achieve- 
ments. When he appeared before her young eyes at the Rus- 
sian Ambassador’s ball, resplendent with decorations, she forgot 
his sixty years and only remembered his handscme face and 
distinguished bearing, and the quick smile which rewarded her 
girl’s homage. 

The world still rang with his name when he carried her off 
and married her. But before Lady Treston recovered from her 
bewilderment, and before there was any possibility of disillu- 
sionment on her part, Sir Wilfred was carried home to her 
from a public banquet, given in his honor, dead, and with all 
his orders on his breast. They remained to her sacred relics 
of a personality which, as time passed, became more and more 
mythical; and as it became more mythical, so it became more 
superhuman, until it became a divine inspiration. 

The good looks of her sister’s boy attracted her as they 
attracted others. Her personal ambition had been long buried 
in the grave, now it sprang to life. The boy might become 
something, if not all, of what her husband had been. Hence- 
forth her hopes and ambitions were centered on the boy. 

Up to a certain point she was satisfied, even abundantly 
satisfied. But when it came to a point appreciably near the 
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standard of her ideal she experienced a slight chill of disap- 
pointment. As a schoolboy Roland York was perfect. She had 
had no misgivings during that period. At the University he 
had done only a little less well than she had hoped, but she 
was satisfied with his tutor’s assurance that bigger things were 
tocome. After five years’ practice at the Bar, she became un- 
easy at the delay in the coming of the bigger things. 

Once or twice she had attempted delicately to suggest to 
him the things that he might have done and might do. But 
the result of such attempts had deterred her from rashly taking 
the same risk again. Into the face, which seemed formed to 
resist all the hostile forces of the world, had suddenly flashed 
a Jook of abject, hunted fear. 

It was she, not he, who changed the subject of conversa- 
tion, and then she was left wondering why she found so much 
satisfaction in the society of little Larminie. 

Larminie, clever, well-nigh briefless, and humanly envying 
his better circumstanced friend, instanced the case of the vol- 
canoes concealing latent energy. But the reference made Lady 
Treston angry. 

‘The latent force of a volcano is only ascertained after it 
has burst forth,” she exclaimed; “no one would believe in it 
otherwise.” 

“‘I think people believe more implicitly when there is no 
evidence than when there is conclusive evidence,’ rejoined 
Larminie, “the lay mind so often discounts the importance of 
evidence. York has so much at his back that he need not 
care much what is in front of him. The past is a great enemy 
of the future, whatever way you take it.” 

He spoke with a certain suggestion of bitterness which was 
not lost on his hearer. She looked with a newly awakened in- 
terest at the thin, sallow face and the dark, eager eyes of 
Larminie. She knew little of him but just enough to know 
that what he had achieved he had achieved of himself. His 
words implied a criticism of her nephew, and she was vaguely 
angered by them. “a 

‘The past is beyond our reach, but the future is in our 
own hands to make or mar,” she answered somewhat coldly. 

Larminie’s face twitched, his lips parted an instant as though 
he would reply, then they closed suddenly in a kind of proud 
silence. Lady Treston remembered and did not forgive his 
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criticism of his friend and her nephew, and since she did not 
forgive she remembered the better. 

Roland was endowed with all the qualities essential to suc- 
cess, except the will to grasp it. An incentive must be found 
to stimulate him, and what incentive so great, so impelling as 
the incentive of a woman. 

By a flash of inspiration she remembered Helen Brewster, 
a distant cousin of her husband—poor, proud, handsome, am- 
bitious, and discontented—Lady Treston rapidly summed up her 
qualifications and found them all satisfactory, including her pov- 
erty, for Lady Treston was not a worldly woman in the sense 
of overvaluing riches, and after all Roland would have enough, 
if things turned out as she meant them to do. 

To make things easy for Cupid a house-party was arranged 
at Foxford Manor, to take place in the middle of August when 
Roland York would be free. The meeting between Miss Brewster 
and York was auspicious enough and Lady Treston was satisfied. 
They had met some years before at a garden party at Oxford. 
They came together naturally of themselves by reason of that . 
first meeting, when York was leaving the University and Helen 
was a girl of twenty with her head filled with what she after- 
wards characterized as rubbish. 

She was now twenty-five—an age when a woman begins to 
be differentiated more clearly from the others of her sex and to 
reveal her own proper character free from the haze of convention. 

“Do you find me changed since that stupid garden- party, 
ever so many years ago?” she asked as they stood together 
on the lawn facing the old Manor House. 

He looked down at her face, carefully noting the broad, 
narrow brow, with the thick cluster of dark hair lying low above 
it, the well-shaped nose with its delicate, sensitive nostrils, the 
rich, olive-tinted coloring of her cheeks, and the full pouting 
.lips, rebellious and expressive of hardly concealed discontent. 

“Yes, you are changed”; he answered slowly and judici- 
ally. ‘And, if I may say so,I think you seemed happier five 
years ago.” 

“If to be ignorant was to be happy, perhaps I was,” she 
returned, “as you remember it was five years ago, and I am 
now twenty-five, that makes a difference.” 

‘‘There is no essential reason why twenty-five should be 
less happy than twenty,” he said with a smile. 
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“‘There is no essential reason for anything,” she broke out 
impetuously, ‘‘but yet you have guessed or discerned the 
truth—I am less happy; or, say, less satisfied now than I was 
at twenty. I suppose to be happy a woman must have her 
heart set upon a man or a child, unless she become a propa- 
gandist of some sort; and I am medizval enough to hate wo- 
men in men’s garments.” 

“TI think I understand—at least partly,” he said. ‘‘ Last 
winter I was at Oxford—at my old college, and if I had not 
been a man, I should have wept, because the place was the 
same and yet so different. But you see I am older than you.” 

She laughed a little bitterly. 

“‘I'- am obliged for the reminder, but it is too soon for 
either of us to choose our coffins or compose our epitaphs.” 

A peal of childish laughter came from behind the shrubbery, 
which lay between them and the tennis court. 

‘* They are the little Fosbrookes,” she said. ‘‘ Come and let 
us renew our youth in their company.” 

As they emerged on the greensward, a dog suddenly yelped, 
and one of the players, throwing down her racket, ran and 
picked up a little King Charles spaniel, which had been struck 
by the ball. 

“‘ Sweet, sweet,” she cried, in a high- pitched, piping voice, put- 
ting the dog’s head against her neck, “‘ and was my darling hurt ?” 

Two little girls and a boy followed her, calling out ‘‘ Sweet, 
sweet, and was he hurt?” 

‘‘That’s Marjory—Marjory Mayhew, the daughter of one of 
the county families,” Miss Brewster explained to York. ‘‘She 
comes to play with the children, and she’s the biggest baby 
of them all herself.” 

Having consoled Rufino—the absurd name given to the 
dog—Marjory, still holding him against her neck, came up to 
Miss Brewster. 

“‘Oh, isn’t he sweet?” and she held out the dog to have 
his head patted. 

‘*Miss Mayhew finds everything sweet from a chicken’s heart 
to a full-grown pig,’ said Miss Brewster. ‘“‘She even finds 
children sweet at all times and under all circumstances. She is 
to be envied, is she not?” 

‘*Much, indeed,” York answered watching, with more than 


a casual interest, the girl holding the spaniel against her neck. 
VOL. LXXXVIII.—15 
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She was uncommonly tall and generously proportioned, but she 
moved with an easy, springing gait. The hand which lay 
upon the spaniel’s back was large, even disproportionately large, 
but her feet were, to York’s relief, small and shapely. Her 
features were regular, her lips mobile, with a somewhat full 
curve under the chin, ominous for the future, her hair abundant 
and fair with a streak of redin it. Standing between the other 
two, Miss Brewster appeared dwarfed almost to insignificance, 
as Lady Treston emerging upon the tennis lawn noticed, and 
was grateful to the young Fosbrookes when they dragged Miss 
Mayhew away, shouting: ‘‘ Come back and play, Margy.” 

“She is twenty-four, though but for her size she might be 
only fifteen,” explained Miss Brewster. “I doubt her head 
will ever develop any more, though there’s no saying where 
her bodily development will end. She has a wonderful influ- 
ence on children.” 

In this wise Helen Brewster created about herself an atmos- 
phere the direct opposite to that diffused by Marjory Mayhew. 

During York’s stay at Foxford Manor, he came but little 
into personal contact with Marjory. When he did, he was 
conscious of her charm, not a subtle charm, indeed, but a 
charm sweet, restful, and in a degree unaccountable. She was 
still a child, she spoke to York with the same frankness as 
she spoke to Dicky Fosbrooke, and with the same unconscious- 
ness of the quickly awakened interest which lurked in his dark, 
wistful eyes. 

As he drove to the station he contrasted the two farewells 
—the conventional expression of hope that he would have 
good sport, accompanied by the almost negligent pressure of 
three fingers, and the large, warm, generous handgrasp with 
which Marjory accompanied the reminder that he should not 
forget Dicky Fosbrooke’s peg-top. 

Her lack of appreciation of him irritated him, it even hurt 
him. Had she in some mysterious way seen into his heart, and 
unconsciously appraised him at his true value; or was she, as 
people said, an undeveloped baby interested solely in peg-tops 
and content with children’s kisses ? 

For the moment he felt angry enough to prefer the self- 
conscious Helen Brewster; but swiftly following upon his anger 
came the desire to kindle in Marjory’s heart a love for himself. 

Early in December York received a letter from Lady Tres- 
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ton reminding him of his promise to spend Christmas with 
her. The hunting was very good and though the nights were 
frosty the scent was excellent. She added incidentally that she 
was recovering from an attack of influenza and the dear, sweet 
creature Marjory Mayhew had nursed her through it, “ just as if 
I had been her own mother and not an ill-tempered old harri- 
dan. She makes an ideal nurse, and I know no other profession 
for women in which there is so much honor to be gained.” 

At Victoria station he met Larminie, who had also been 
invited; and the two traveled down together. Larminie was 
anxious to know who the rest of the house party were, but 
York could tell him nothing except what Larminie only cared 
to know, that Miss Brewster was to be of the party. On re- 
ceiving that information Larminie’s rather careworn features 
brightened visibly. York wished that he could be equally as- 
sured of Marjory’s presence. 

When the two men were ushered into the drawing-room at 
Foxford Manor Lady Treston was seated before a huge log 
fire and Marjory sprawled not ungracefully on the hearth. 

‘“‘This child has been so good to me,” explained Lady 
Treston, ‘“‘that I have begged a further loan of her. Dear 
Roland, how kind but how extravagant of you,” as York pre- 
sented his hostess with a great bunch of lilies of the valley. 
““What Egyptian have you been spoiling for these?” 

‘* Oh, sweet, sweet,” piped Marjory, bending over the flowers. 

“Does the thrush sing here so soon?” asked York laughing. 

**No; but the jackdaw does, because he has only one note 
to his voice and that he cannot spoil,” Marjory answered, show- 
ing her white teeth. 

Her face was flushed with the heat of the fire and the 
dimple under her chin was a trifle deeper than York had re- 
membered it. Helen was perhaps right technically—Marjory’s 
beauty was more of to-day than of to-morrow. 

Helen was the last to appear and she made a strikingly hand- 
some figure. She was beautifully dressed and jewels sparkled on 
her white, slender neck. Beside her Marjory looked a simple 
country girl, and even York confessed that she looked best on 
the green turf amidst trees and flowers. 

Larminie was enraptured; his pale, eager face was flushed 
with pleasure, for he had the honor of taking Miss Brewster 
in to dinner. Yet though she talked with him, and talked well, 
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he was conscious that her eyes watched York; and the con- 
sciousness aroused some bitterness in him, especially as he was 
only too conscious of his own physical defects in comparison 
with York’s splendid endowments. 

He watched York and noticed that his eye turned often to 
the obscure corner of the table where Marjory Mayhew sat. 
With a certain jealous anger he perceived that Miss Brewster’s 
eyes followed the direction of his own. 

‘*A life without ambitious effort is absolutely ignoble,” he 
said to his companion. ‘‘I had rather be dead than a drone 
or a sleeper.” 

“I cannot fancy you as either,” Miss Brewster answered, 
looking with a certain sympathy at the restless, impetuous face. 
‘‘ Then, neither am I a drone or a sleeper—at least, not willingly.” 

“We have at least that bond of union,” he returned with 
a laugh. “It is something to begin with. Perhaps later we 
shall find others.” 

**I hope we shall,” Helen returned as her hostess rose from 
the table, “‘but at least it is a good beginning.” 

The evening ended in the usual way of house parties with 
music in the drawing-room, bridge in the card-room, and pool 
and billiards in the billiard-room. 

Helen was a devoted bridge-player, and played well; so 
did Larminie, who continued to be her partner. 

York and Marjory joined a party of pool players. He 
watched the girl play with a sense of physical pleasure. De- 
spite her height, she -was as graceful as a fawn and her light- 
hearted gaiety caused a positive atmosphere of buoyancy. 

York was away all the next da *n did not meet 
him till the dinner gong rang. After dinner the guests were 
distributed much as on the preceding evening. But after the 
first rubber Helen complained of a recurrence of her familiar 
headache and retired to her room. 

A few minutes later she entered the billiard-room, her face 
white and her eyes very wide. As though she saw no one 
else, she went straight to York. 

“Mr. York,” she said, putting her hand on his sleeve and 
looking up into his eyes, “just now I went to my bedroom. 
At the door I heard a noise and, peeping in, I saw a man 
trying to open one of my boxes; there was the shadow of 
another too. I am sure they are burglars.” 
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The color fled suddenly from York’s face and a look of des- 
perate and hunted fear came into his eyes. 

“ Burglars!”’ he repeated. 

“*Yes’’; she replied impatiently. ‘‘Come quickly or I shall 
lose my jewels.” 

But York stood motionless, a figure of mute and abject ter- 
ror. At last he moistened his dry lips. ‘“ The police—’” he 
began in a stammering voice. 

Helen had watched his face with a terror almost equal to 
that revealed there. 

“Police,” she exclaimed, her eyes riveted upon his with a 
horrible fascination. 

A contemptuous laugh roused her. 

‘‘Come along, Miss Brewster,” exclaimed Larminie, snatch- 
ing up a poker from the hearth; “if the burglars get away 
with your jewel case there will be little use in crying police.” 

Helen turned a last appealing glance at York; then, with a 
sigh that was almost a moan, she followed Larminie from the 
room, the others crowding behind. York stood staring blankly 
before him, the billiard cue still in his hand. 

Suddenly he felt soft, strong fingers grip his wrist. 

“Mr. York, Miss Brewster’s window looks on the shrubbery,” 
whispered Marjory, ‘‘let us be quick and cut off their escape.” 

He would have resisted, but she drew him firmly with her. 
The cue fell to the floor and he followed her. The dull fear 
left his eyes, giving place to a sudden light. With her hand 
on his arm he must go, and so together they went out into the 
darkness. 

Half an hour later the party again assembled in the billiard- 
room, most of them filled with pleasurable excitement. The 
burglar had shown little fight, when he was surprised on his 
knees, and that little was quelled by a timely blow from Lar- 
minie’s poker. When he was bound hand and foot, he was 
carried to the kitchen to await the arrival of the police. But 
through the open window his mate had escaped. 

As they were discussing the situation Marjory entered. Her 
hair was disheveled and there was a dark bruise under her left 
eye. 
Lady Treston rushed to her. 

“What has happened you, my darling?” she inquired. 
“Oh, nothing,” the girl answered. ‘‘ Mr. York and I tried to 
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catch the man, but he was too quick for us. Mr. York has 
gone in pursuit of him.” 

“But your eye, dearest ?” 

Marjory put her hand to her eye. 

“I must have knocked it against a tree,” she said, ‘‘ but it 
is nothing.” 

But Marjory was not clever at evasion, and no one believed 
that York had tried to capture the burglar any more than that 
he was now in pursuit of him. Larminie smiled indulgently. 
He could be indulgent now since he was the hero of a thrill- | 
ing adventure. 

When the lights were out, two women sat together miser- 
ably regarding one another. MHelen’s face was stained with 
tears of shame, anger, and disappointment. 

‘* He is a coward, a craven coward,” she said bitterly, ‘‘ and 
every one knows it.” 

Lady Treston thought of her dead husband with the orders 
on his breast and her ambitions for Roland York. She suffered 
more than Helen, since for years her hopes had been centered 
on York. That such physical strength and beauty should 
harbor the heart of a coward was almost beyond the power of 
belief. And he had fled out into the night and sent the girl 
to lie for him. He should never come to Foxford Manor again, 
never again. 

The next day being Christmas Day most of the party went 
to church. In York’s presence nothing was said of the events 
of the preceding night, though in his absence nothing else was 
spoken of. If he noticed the coldness of his hostess and the 
furtive looks of Miss Brewster he did not show any sign of 
recognition. He appeared to be affected by a kind of sup- 
pressed excitement, as if some latent energy had been suddene 
ly called into activity. . 

The ice on the lake was reported to be in good condition 
and a skating carnival was arranged for the afternoon. The 
trees were hung with Chinese lanterns and torches were sup- 
plied to the skaters. Dancing and races on the ice went on 
merrily, the sounds of laughter echoing sweetly on the frosty 
air. But York, though the most accomplished skater, took no 
part in them. He skated by himself, his eyes fixed on one 
figure, which came and went brandishing a torch, and with 
frequent cries of delight. 
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It was now Marjory’s turn to race Larminie, the goal being 
a willow tree on the south side of the Jake. They started level 
and for a time kept together, then Marjory went swiftly ahead, 
amidst shouts of laughter and encouraging cheers. The noise 
was followed by a sharp silence. The leading torch wavered 
amid an ominous crackling and sank. Larminie had only just 
time to skirt the hole through which Marjory had disappeared. 
Behind the suddenly terrified crowd of watchers broke a heart- 
rending cry of “ Marjory,” and past them with lightning speed 
went York towards the dark place, near which Larminie’s 
torch blazed fitfully. Straight to the hole he went, whilst the 
watchers held their breath, then, with the raucous sound of 
breaking ice, he too disappeared into the darkness. 

The awful silence was broken by the voice of Larminie 
calling for ropes and ladders. Torch-holders surrounded the 
hole, at a safe distance, and from it emerged the head of York, 
one hand gripping the unbroken ice while with the other he 
clutched Marjory. Again and again the ice broke beneath his 
weight and he sank with his burdeu. His strength was failing, 
his fingers numbed with cold; his brain began to reel, there 
was no thought any longer of rescue, only one thing was clear 
to him, that he loved Marjory and that unless he could save 
’ her, it was best to die together. 

When at last by means of ladders and ropes they drew chee 
out York was only half conscious. With some difficulty they 
disengaged his arm from about Marjory’s waist. His limbs 
were so numbed that he could hardly stand, and he watched 
with wistful eyes Marjory being carried away to the house. 

A servant brought him a glass of hot brandy and water, 
and when he had drunk it the numbness passed sufficiently to 
allow him to walk back. All the while he seemed like one in 
a dream. 

‘I shall be all right when I have had a hot bath,” he said 
smiling. ‘“ One ought not to mind a ducking.” 

When he reached the house they told him that Miss May- 
hew was quite comfortable and had almost recovered from the 
shock. A hot bath and a change of clothes completely restored 
him and he came downstairs laughing at his hostess’ anxious face. 

There was a strange air of mystery and bewilderment about 
them all; but in the faces of Lady Treston and Miss Brewster 
a certain remorseful surprise. 
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‘*T am very proud of you, Roland,’’ Lady Treston said tremu- 
lously. ‘ Marjory owes her life to you.” 

“And I,” he said, ‘‘owe her more than I can ever repay. 
How much that isI will tell you to-night if you can find time 
to hear me.” 

“You shall command my time and anything else,” the lady 
answered with grateful relief. 

** He risked his life to save her,’ 
me he would not even risk a scar.” 

That evening after dinner, when most of the party were dis- 
cussing the strange events of the two nights as they affected 
York’s character, York sat in Lady Treston’s boudoir and made 
his confession. 

“‘ All my life since I was a boy I feared pain and tried to 
avoid it. I never fought because fighting implied pain. Be- 
cause I was strong, I was able to escape fighting and conse- 
quent pain. I became a man without ever having fought or 
struggled as a boy; so I grew to fear the idea of fighting more 
and more. The possession of physical strength gave me no 
consolation, beyond the fact that it deterred people from quar- 
reling with and hurting me. 

**Last night, as you all saw, I was terror-stricken at the 
suggestion that I should face a burglar. Marjory drew me out 
into the shrubbery to waylay the men if they should escape 
from the window. One of them did escape whilst I cowered 
in the shrubbery. When Marjory tried to hold him he struck 
her. It was then I forgot my fears. I sprang after him and 
caught him in the snipe bottoms about a mile off. I vented all 
my fury on him and until I heard from the police this morning I 
thought that I had killed him. Since last summer I have always 
been thinking of Marjory. Last night when every one deserted 
me, as they were justified in doing, Marjory understood and 
came to me and stood by me. It is no boastful thing to say 
that for Marjory I would face all the dangers of the world. 
To her I owe the manhood that has been so long in abeyance. 
I love her, but of love she herself knows nothing. Help me 
to win her so that I may keep my manhood; for without her 
I shall be in even worse case than when I was a coward.” 

Lady Treston stroked his hair affectionately. 

“TI will confess, Roland, that you have disappointed me by 
your want of ambition as well as other things, and I never 


said Helen bitterly, “for 
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thought of Marjory as your wife. She is a dear, sweet child 
and very gentle and good. Whether she knows anything of 
love I cannot tell. Yesterday I should have said she did not. 
To-night I am not so sure. She is triumphant because she 
has proved all the rest of us wrong, and for the moment you 
are her hero. To-morrow it may be otherwise. Come, I will 
take you to her. Ask her to love and marry you, and if she 
consents give her this—she loves pretty things.” 

Lady Treston drew a handsome sapphire and diamond ring 
from her finger and gave it to York. 

Marjory was lying on a couch in her room, swathed in a 
handsome dressing gown and her long, fair hair hanging about 
her shoulder. 

The color rose in her cheeks when she saw York. He knelt 
and kissed the large, shapely hand. 

‘How are you now?” he asked. 

“Oh, ever so well, and more grateful than I can tell,’’ she 
answered. ‘ You have saved my life.’ 

“IT come to ask my reward?” he whispered. 

‘*What reward would you have?” she asked, turning her 
head away. 

“I want you to love me and be my wife,” he said passion- 
ately. ‘‘ You know all my faults, my weakness—” 

“‘There are none, and I knew it somehow always,” she 
whispered. 

He buried his face in the tangled masses of her hair. 

“Then you will love me and marry me, and we shall face 
the world together?” he said. 

‘I will love you and marry you and we shall face the world 
together,” she repeated, laughing joyously. 

“ Then this is a pledge of our love,” he went on, slipping 
the ring upon her finger. 

And Lady Treston, returning after a discreet absence, heard 
Marjory’s voice piping: “ Sweet, sweet,” and knew that Roland 
York had pleaded his eause and won it. 

“It’s a pity for Helen,” she said to herself, “‘but she was 
too ready to join in condemning him.” 

In this way Lady Treston salved her own conscience; and 
when Helen Brewster married Larminie she expressed the opin- 
ion that it was a most suitable match in every respect, since 
they both were admirable bridge players. 








ANATOLE FRANCE’S “LIFE OF JOAN OF ARC.” 


BY J. BRICOUT. 





HIS is not the first time that Joan of Arc has been 
@ the subject of extremely sharp debate. Men have 
been quarreling about her for a long while. Men- 
tioning a few out of many, we have such well- 
am known names as Richer, Voltaire, Quicherat, 
Michelet, Wallon, and Marius Sepet. Still it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that Joan has been discussed more ardently in our 
own days than at any other time since those thirty years of 
the fifteenth century in which she stirred the souls of men so 
deeply and roused in them such diverse feelings. Above all, 
ever since Pope Pius X. proclaimed her virtues heroic, and the 
Church began active preparations to raise her to the altar, 
militant freethinkers have redoubled their hatred for her mem- 
ory, her life, her personality, and her acts. Many journalists 
and many professors of the University of France have won an 
unenviable distinction by heaping insults on her; and the Free- 
masons, no longer hoping to suppress, have dreamed for a mo- 
ment of “laicizing” her. How vain their efforts! Joan is more 
popular than ever. Those for whom religion and native land 
remain always worthy of their greatest love; those also who 
are neither Catholic nor French, but whose hearts are stirred 
at the sight of heroism joined to youth and misfortune—in a 
word, all those who are not blinded nor perverted by hatred 
of religion—are more and more filled with admiration for the 
young girl who died unhesitatingly at the stake to save her 
country and to accomplish her mission. Will Joan of Arc be- 
come the patron saint of patriotism? Will the Church regain, 
through her, some of its lost popularity ? 

It is chiefly to retard the triumph of the Church that Ana- 
tole France has published his Life of Joan of Arc, and our 
enemies have worked to secure for it the noisy, widespread sale 
we know it has enjoyed. The excitement has already died 
out to a considerable extent in France, but not elsewhere. It 
is opportune, therefore, to prove that this new life of Joan of 
Arc has no scientific value. Moreover, there is nothing to keep 
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us from profiting by this examination to remind our Catholic 
and non-Catholic readers of some doctrinal truths that are too 
commonly overlooked. There will be three parts to this essay. 

In the first, we will tell what the Church was to Joan of 
Arc; and, in turn, what Joan was and is to the Church—in 
opposition to what France asserts or insinuates. 

In the second, we will show that our author does not set 
a right value on the documents we have at hand for writing a 
life of Joan. 

After that it will be easy to prove, in the third part, that 
Anatole France’s Joan of Arc is decidedly nothing but a cari- 
cature. 


I, 


“Voltaire,” so France writes,* ‘‘makes fun of knavish monks 
and their dupes, because of their dealings with Joan.” In this, 
France is Voltaire’s faithful disciple. It is not too much to say 
that his chief desire is to have his readers believe that the 
Church has always used Joan for her own interests. She used 
the Maid once to end a war that was ruining her; she uses her 
now to regain prestige. What makes matters worse is that the 
Church basely condemned Joan during life while the English 
had the upper hand, and restored her good name after death 
when the French had gained the victory.f Worse yet, the 
Church stubbornly misrepresents her, and sets before us an un- 
real Joan, in the hope of profiting thereby. Joan often and 
unhesitatingly declared on solemn occasions that she trusted 
her own conscience rather than the heads of the Church; yet 
she is pictured as a very humble, docile Catholic, a believer 
in the Papal claims, an Ultramontane. Joan gave no proof of 
military talent; she was very weak during her last days; she 
was never anything but a wretched victim of hallucinations; 
yet people speak highly of the part she played and of her cour- 
age, and try to make her out an envoy from God. 

Anatole France’s Joan of Arc will have nothing divine in 
her; in fact, she will have but few of those extraordinary qual- 
ities that many ftreethinkers have extolled in the real Joan. 
He writes: 

Freethinkers of our times, impressed as most ot them are 
by Spiritualism, refuse to recognize in Joan not only that 
* Vie de Jeanne d' Arc, t. 1., p. 62. tT. I., p. 20. 
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auto-suggestion which determines the acts of a seer like her, 
and the influence of a perpetual hallucination, but also the 
suggestions of the religious spirit. What she did through 
sanctity and devotion, they attribute to a reasoning state of 
ecstasy. We find such tendencies in the honest and learned 
Quicherat, who unwittingly throws a great deal of eclectic 
philosophy into Joan’s piety. This point of view has its diffi- 
culties. It leads freethinking historians to form an absurdly 
exaggerated estimate of this child’s intellectual faculties, 
ridiculously to attribute to her military talents, and to substi- 
tute a polytechnic phenomenon for the artless marvel of the 
fifteenth:century. Catholic historians of our day are closer to 
nature and to truth when they make the Maidasaint. Un- 
fortunately the idea of sanctity has greatly degenerated in 
the Church since the Council of Trent, and orthodox his- 
torians are very little inclined to acquaint themselves with 
the vagaries of the Catholic Churchjthrough the ages. Asa 
consequence, they set the Maid before us as at once a saint 
and a modern. So far do they go that if one were asked to 
point out the most strangely travestied of all the different 
Joans of Arc, one would hesitate between their miraculous 
protectress of Christian France, the patron of officers and 
subalterns, the inimitable model of Saint Cyr cadets, and 
the romantic druidess, the inspired soldieress, the patriot 
gunneress of the Republicans, if a Jesuit father had not come 
along to make an Ultramontane Joan of Arc for us.* 


M. Anatole France is neither an Ultramontane nor a pro- 
fessional patriot. Far from it! Consequently, he is right at 
home in bringing Joan down to the level of the sad reality— 
the reality set before us, according to him, by history and. 
science. 

We will see that he has not succeeded in his self-chosen 
task. But, alas! how many of his readers have had their ad- 
miration of our saintly heroine sorely shaken by M. France’s 
talent and great cleverness? 

The considerable success which his work has rapidly achieved 
is partly due to public curiosity and to his anti-clericalism. 
His freethinking friends, all-powerful at present, and the in- 
ternationalists, with whom he willingly coquets, have given him 
a hearty welcome, so ably does he labor in the cause of irre- 
ligion and so skillfully does he minimize the “‘ saint of patriot- 
ism.” On the other hand, the world was very curious to know 

*T. L, pp. 37-38. 
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how M. France, the Dreyfusard academician, the satirical and 
plain-speaking novelist, would conceive and paint the Maid whom 
the Church is about to canonize. 

All this is true. But it is just to add that M. Anatole 
France’s success may be still further explained by his artful way 
of flattering his readers and by his literary ability. 

How many charming descriptions he gives, and how well he 
says things! There are no interminable controversies, no weari- 
some notes in his book, but an unbroken story, judiciously en- 
riched, in a way that can be felt ‘‘ with the form and the sub- 
stance of ancient texts,” * a story in which the utmost care has 
been taken to preserve the “‘tone of the times,” without ex- 
aggeration or affectation, and the “archaic forms of language 
have been preferred,” + in so far as they are intelligible. What 
an artist M. France is! 

And how skillfully he makes the supernatural and the mi- 
raculous vanish. Our little Joan, with her visions and voices 
and success—he seems to explain them all very well. He re- 
minds one of Renan’s Life of Jesus. Renan was more “ reli- 
gious,” more edifying. He broke out into soul-stirring passages 
about the “‘sweet Master” or the “melancholy Giant” of Pal- 
estine; he addressed delightful apostrophes to the young Prophet 
of Nazareth, to the ‘‘Son of God.’”’ Despite his air of candor 
and kindliness, M. France is more given to mocking, to jesting, 
and also to broad speech. Yet he is no less pleasing and en- 
tertaining. At times he tells unsavory anecdotes which are not 
necessary to his story, for the sole purpose of gratifying his 
readers’ spirit of levity. How many pages, otherwise almost 
wholly worthless, are written with undeniable skill for the very 
same purpose! 

M. Anatole France has succeeded in having himself read 
and also believed by those who are caught, held, and seduced 
by a fine phrase, a charming description, a flash of wit, or an 
elegant trifle. For most of them the case is settled. To the 
Church Joan has always been merely a means, an instrument 
for extricating herself from difficulties and for establishing her 
authority. M. France has proved it. 

These superficial, unthinking people do not see that there 
is at least an apparent contradiction in what M. Anatole France 
has written. On the one hand, Joan allows herself to be led 


*TL., p. 80. tT L., p. 82. 
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about like a fool; on the other, she prefers her own feeling to 
that of the Church. I do not wish to insist on this point, nor 
to examine whether the contradiction is real. It is better to 
show without delay that Joan was not the proud egotist she is 
pictured, nor the dupe of unscrupulous clerics. 

Her judges at Rouen tried to draw. out of her some word 
of rebellion against the Church. Was not that the best way 
to ruin her? It seems very probable even, that when she was 
in prison, many pretended friends advised her to refuse sub- 
mission to the Church. One thing, at any rate, is certain. In 
speaking to her they used words which she did not understand 
at first. The Church militant was, she believed, the judges 
who were trying her—that is, her persecutors. She boldly re- 
fused to submit to their judgment. She had a right to do so. 
Even after it was explained to her that the “ militant Church” 
meant all the Church authorities, she persisted the more fre- 
quently in appealing from them to God, to our Lord, to our 
Lady, and to all the saints in heaven. ' The reason why she 
acted thus was because she felt that so far as she was con- 
cerned, her judges and enemies had reduced the Church mili- 
tant to the Bishop Cauchon and the vice-inquisitor whom 
Cauchon controlled. The proof is that when she was asked: 
“Do you think that you are bound to give full, complete 
answers to the Pope, the Vicar of God?” she replied: ‘‘ Take 
me before him and I will answer all I ought to answer.” It 
is true that under other circumstances, she declared, on March 
31, 1431, that she wanted to obey God before all else. ‘‘ Our 
Lord God being first obeyed.” These spirited words are in no 
wise contrary to the docility required by the Church. This was 
well understood by her enemies. When Joan again and again 
declared at the cemetery of Saint-Ouen that she left her cause 
in the hands of God and the Pope, they were content with re- 
plying: “It is impossible to go to the Pope at Rome.” Her 
appeal to the Pope and a council, from the judge who was 
also her mortal enemy, does not prove her unsubmissive. The 
bishop is not, as they told her, sole judge in his diocese. Ul- 
tramontanes are not alone in saying this; every. Catholic be- 
lieves it. 

Joan of Arc, then, was not the rebellious individualist they 
try to make her out. Was she the unconscious dupe her latest 
historian imagines? M. Anatole France is sure that the court 
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and the churchmen who were partisans of Charles VII. skillful- 
ly made use of her to further their mutual interests. He writes 
as follows: 


I have not questioned Joan’s sincerity. She cannot be 
suspected of lying; she believed firmly that she had received 
her mission from her voices. It is more difficult to know 
whether or not she was unconsciously guided by others. 
What we know about her before her arrival at Chinon 
amounts to very little. We ave led to believe* that she had 
undergone certain influences. /¢ is the way with all vistonar- 
zes—an unseen director leads them. J/¢ must have been so with 
Joan. At Vaucouleurs she was heard saying that the Dau- 
phin had the kingdom ‘‘in commendam.”’ She did not learn 
that phrase from her village folk. She was reciting a pro- 
phecy which she haa not invented herself, but which had evi- 
dentiy been made up for her. 

She must have been with priests who were partisans of the 
Dauphin Charles, and were anxious to have the war ended. 
Abbeys had been burned, churches pillaged, divine worship 
abolished. ‘These pious people who sighed for peace, seeing 
that the treaty of Troyes had not brought it about, placed all 
their hope in the expulsion of the English.t 

Sufficient attention has not been paid to the fact 
that the French party was very clever in setting her at work. 
The clerics of Poitiers set her off to advantage by examining 
her in a leisurely way concerning her habits and her faith. 
These clerics of Poitiers were not religious, unacquainted with 
the ways of the world. They were the Parliament of the law- 
tul king, exiles trom the University, men deep in the affairs 
of the kingdom and very much concerned in revolutions, 
men stripped of their property, ruined, and extremely im- 
patient to return unto their own. The ablest man in the 
Council, the Archbishop-Duke of Rheims, chancellor of the 
kingdom, was at their head. By the length and solemnity 
of their questions they centered on Joan the curiosity, the in- 
terest, and the hopes of the astonished crowds. { 

What were the true relations between the royal 
Council and the Maid? We do not know. That is a secret 
which will never be revealed. The judges at Rouen thought 
they knew that she received letters from Saint Michael. /¢ zs 
possible that her simple faith was sometimes abused. We 
have reason to believe that the march on Rheims was not 


* We have put in the italics in this and subsequent passages, 
tT. I., pp. 38-39. $T. Ie, PP. 41-42. 
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suggested to her in France, but it is certain that the Chancel- 
lor of the kingdom, Messire Regnault de Chartres, Arch- 
bishop of Rheims, was very anxious to be seated again on the 
throne of the Blessed Remy, and to enjoy again his benefices.* 


lit must have been so. . . . Weare led to believe. . . . 
It is the way with all the visionaries. . . . It is possible, 
etc. Give us proofs, my -good sir, something besides insinua- 
tions and suppositions.t 

That the interests of certain churchmen, of Mgr. Regnault 
de Chartres in particular, coincided with the mission of Joan, 
or that their conduct helped the Maid, is not a proof that they 
suggested this mission to her or that they turned her to their 
own account. Why is the assertion made that Joan could have 
learned the term “in commendam”’ only from clerics who were 
whispering to her what to say and do? “She was reciting a 
prophecy, which she had not invented herself, but which had 
evidently been made up for her.” What are such assertions 
worth? What are we to think of this argument on which M. 
France continually relies ? 

Joan seems to have applied to herself a certain prophecy 
which declared that ‘‘ France would be ruined by a woman 
(Isabel of Bavaria) and then restored by a virgin from the 
Marches of Lorraine.” Whence does this prophecy come? Or, 
to broaden out our inquiry, whence come the varied prophecies 
which were current at that time, and which were falsely ascribed 
to Merlin the Enchanter{ and to Venerable Bede? Merlin is 
made to say that a wonder-working ,virgin would come from 
Boischesnu, and Bede that this virgin would come in 1429. 

Joan knew nothing of Merlin’s prophecy until she reached 
Chinon. Bede’s was not in circulation until she was in Orleans. 
Again we ask: Who made up those prophecies and set them 
agoing? M. France writes: 


It this revised prophecy of Merlin’s is not the one that Joan 
heard at the village, saying that a maiden would come from 


*T.L., p. 44. 

t ‘* One would have to know very little about human nature,” Michelet once wrote, ‘‘ to 
think that when her hopes were thus shattered, she (Joan of Arc) still retained an unshaken 
faith. It is not certain that she uttered the word (of recantation) but I assert that she thought 
it’ (History of France, Vol. V1., p. 208). Michelet trusted his intuitions. M. France does the 
same. They are of the same school—the school in which imagination and conjecture often 


- take the place of the documentary evidence. 


¢tThe prophecy found in the Historia Britonum makes no mention of Boischesnu, etc. 
Bois-Chesnu (bois de chénes) was about a mile and a half from Joan's paternal home. 
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the Marches ot Lorraine to save the kingdom, it isa first- 
cousin toit. They bearatamily resemblance; they were both 
launched in the same spirit and forthe same purpose. We 
must see herein an, indication of an agreement between the 
clerics of the Meuse and those of the Loire to focus attention 
on the miracle-worker of Domremy.* 


A little further on M. France adds the following: 


These false prophecies give us a glimpse of the means by 
which Joan was brought into action. Doubtless they are 
somewhat too artificial for us. Those clerics considered only 
the end—the peace of the kingdom and of the Chnrch. The 
way had to be paved for that miracle. Do not be overmuch 
annoyed by the discovery of those pious frauds, without 
which the Maid’s miracles could not have been effected. 
Some art and even a little trickery is always required to win 
a hearing for innocence.t 


These phrases, Renanesque in the highest degree, clearly 
indicate M. France’s thought. ‘‘ Pious frauds; agreement be- 
tween the clerics of different parts of the country; the clerics 
made up the false prophecies.” But why, we ask, does he 
accuse the churchmen rather than others? 


Who acquainted her with the prophecy which said that 
France would be re-established by a maid from the Marches 
of Lorraine? Wasit a peasant? We have reason to believe 
that the peasants did not know this prophecy, and that she 
was always with religious. Furthermore, to be perfectly cer- 
tain of the truth in this matter, we need only take note of the 
fact that Joan had heard a special version of this prophecy— 
a version plainly cut out for her, for it specifically stated that 
the restoring maiden would come from the Marches of Lor- 
raine. The mention of this locality could not be the work of 
a cowherd ; it betrays a mind skilled in the guidance of souls 
and the control of conduct. Doubt is no longer possible. 
The prophecy thus rounded out and set at work, comes from 
some cleric whose intentions are easy to see. Thenceforth we 
catch glimpses ot a thought which lies heavy on the young 
visionary and drives her on. ‘This churchman from the 
banks of the Meuse, while out in the quiet fields, thought 
over the lot of his unhappy people, and, in the hope of turn- 
ing Joan’s visions to account for the good of the kingdom and 
the bringing about of peace, he went so far in his pious zeal 


- 2 I. , p. 204. t T.. L., p..207. 
VOL, UXXXVITI.—16 
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as to gather up some prophecies concerning the safety of the . 
lilies of France, and to fill them out with details suited to his 
purpose, He was a priest or religious, from either Lorraine 

or Champagne who suffered severely from the public misfor- 
| tune.* . . . Joan associated a great deal with priests and 
q monks. She was in the habit of visiting her uncle, the Curé 
| of Sermaize, and of calling to see her cousin, a young pro- 
; fessed religious in the abbey of Chaminon, who was soon to 
| follow her into France. Thus she found herself connected 
He with many ecclesiastics who were very quick to recognize her 
i! singular piety and the gift she had received of seeing things 
which were invisible to the crowd. J the talks they had with 
her had been handed down to us, they would doubtless reveal to 
us the sources of her extraordinary vocation. One of those 
men, whose name will never be known, prepared an angelic 
defender for the king and the kingdom of France.t 


“Tf they had been handed down to us.” That shows they 
were not. Consequently, they are made up purely and simply 
out of the imagination. M. France admits also that our knowl- 
1 edge of Joan’s uncle and cousin, whom he mentions, rests on 
very sharply suspected genealogical documents. In that case, 
all we have had from M. France is pure hypothesis, and he 
does not prove that the prophecies in question are the work 
of churchmen. Beyond all this, even if it were certain that 
| some clerics had craftily helped Joan to accomplish her mis- 
sion, it would not follow that they had suggested it to her. 
| For us this is precisely the essential point. Joan had already 
seen and heard her angels and saints before she knew any- 
thing about the prophecies. Now we will see that her voices 
h and her visions came from heaven. Why not her vocation of 
liberatrix as well? There is nothing, absolutely nothing, to 
prove the contrary. 

We must also call attention to this that a few clerics do not 
constitute the Church, and that even when some of them are 
guilty of pious frauds, one has no right to blame the Church. 

This elementary distinction must always be borne in mind 
when one speaks of Joan, of the Church, and of their mutual 
relations. Joan is unwilling to submit to certain Churchmen— 
she does not thereby refuse to submit to the Church. Certain 
clerics—this is a gratuitous supposition, for it has not been 
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proved—played on the simplicity of Joan and on the credulity 
of the crowd—no one has a right to say that the people were 
deceived by the Church. The bishop, Cauchon, the vice-inquis- 
itor, Jean Lematre, the judges at Rouen, the University of 
Paris, together with a few Italian and German ecclesiastics, are 
not the Church, the Church in its entirety, the Universal 
Church. M. France ought to remember that such forgetful- 
ness is hardly excusable in the uneducated and unthinking. 
Why then are people so ready to charge the Church with the 
fault of some among her members? Why, again, are they so 
dreadfully scandalized because priests, bishops, and popes are 
not all saints; and because some of them made mistakes in 
grave circumstances? Alas, we are all weak and although the 
clergy as a body is still the most virtuous class of men, no 
one of its members is without sin. Truly I am astonished to 
have that considered a crime in us. As for infallibility—the 
Pope himself possesses that prerogative only in doctrinal matters 
and when he speaks as Supreme Teacher of the whole Church. 
Do freethinkers dream of a Church whose chiefs would all be 
infallible and impeccable, always and in all things ? 

For that matter, we have no great reason to blush for the 
attitude of the Church or of churchmen towards Joan of Arc, 
whether in the fifteenth century or in our own. To read M. 
Anatole France, one would think that the clerics of Poitiers, 
those who took part in the process of condemnation or in that 
of rehabilitation, as well as those who recently prepared the de- 
cree which proclaimed the heroic character of Joan’s virtues, 
together with the Pope who ‘signed it, had all, or nearly all, 
of them nothing in view but their own personal interest or the 
interests of their Church, and that hardly one of them cared 
for either justice or truth. They are all fools or knaves. To 
be sure, M. France, who is not a M. Homais but a very thor- 
ough gentleman, does not use such low phrases; but at heart 
he would be very well pleased to have his readers form such 
a judgment of us. 

Are we in truth such rascals or fools, such self-seekers, 
such egotists? Does Joan’s past or present gg show us 
in so hateful a light? 

M. France has two chapters on the Maid at Poitiers. He 
makes the clerics who examined Joan there appear simply 
grotesque. Yet, when we take up a truth-loving book, which 
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does not aim, like M. France’s, at making the clergy ridicu- 
lous and odious, and read the story of the inquiry at Poitiers, 
we find not a single fact to the dishonor of the priests who 
examined the Maid. The conclusion reached by those vener- 
able doctors breathes prudence and wisdom: 


The king, taking into account his own and the country’s 
needs, and considering the continual prayers offered up to 
God by his unhappy people and by all who love peace and 
justice, should not dismiss or reject the Maid who says she 
has been sent by God to help him, not even if those promises 
are merely human; nor, on the other hand, should he believe 
in her lightly or speedily. But, in accordance with Holy 
Writ, he should try her in two ways. 


Now Joan, the doctors continue, has been proved in the 
first way and “no evi] has been found in her, but only good; 
humility, virginity, etc.” As for the sign asked of her, the 
Maid declared she would give it before the city of Orleans. The 
king, then, should not keep her from going to Orleans with 
his troops, but, hoping in God, he should have her brought - 
thither in fitting fashion. To be afraid of her, or to put her 
away when there is no sign of evil in her, would be to fight 
against the Holy Spirit and to render himself unworthy of 
God’s help.* No decision, surely, could be wiser. 

In telling the story of her condemnation, M. Anatole France 
wants to make a two-fold impression on his readers. First, 
that Joan was not so brave as has been said; and that, on 
several occasions, she doubted her voices and her mission. 
Secondly, that most of her judges, while they respected the 
forms of law, listened only to their hatred, their prejudices, 
their prepossessions, their ambition, or their interests; while 
Joan’s friends, who should have defended, basely abandoned her. 

_ Let us lay aside for the moment the question of Joan’s 
courage. So far as the judges are concerned, the appearances 
are very much as M. France says, and the facts fit in, to a 
certain extent, with the appearances. Still, even here we must 
guard against exaggeration. For, as has been very justly 
written: ‘‘It was not merely to obey the English and to sat- 
isfy Cauchon that so many doctors condemned Joan of Arc. 
They were not all bought. Many sincerely believed that the 


*T.L., p. 247-248. 
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firmness of the accused was resistance to the authority of the 
Church. Cauchon very skillfully seduced the credulous by 
means of this argument, just as he won over the clear-headed 
by other means. Everything, money, threats, promises, cor- 
ruption, and even scruples—were used to destroy the victim. 
The judges were not all equally infamous. Many were merely 
blinded by prejudice. To say that does not greatly relieve 
the dignity of human nature, but we must for all that grant 
it the benefit of that slightly extenuating circumstance.” * 

In the same way I am willing to grant that the clerics of 
Poitiers and the Archbishop of Rhiems, to whom Cauchon, 
Bishop of Beauvais, was a suffragan, as well as Charles VII., 
did not do their best to save Joan of Arc. But, alas! it is 
only too easy to understand how her reverses and, later on, 
her condemnation, had disturbed her friends. What were they 
to think of her very victories? Had there been sorcery in 
her achievements? or chance? or illusions? Doubt had en- 
tered into their hearts. Embarrassed and downcast, they took 
refuge in silence, as if they thought in their hearts: ‘It is 
God’s place to defend her, if He sent her.” ¢ 

Twenty years later, when victory had settled down on the 
banners of Charles VII., when the English had been driven 
out of France, and the final triumph had vindicated Joan, her 
friends did not fail to press for her rehabilitation. M. Anatole 
France has not the slightest suspicion that there is anything 
more than a self-seeking policy in all that, but we have as 
much reason to find a generous feeling in it. It is astonishing 
to me that M. France, who has worked with such hot energy 
for the revision of the Dreyfus trial, sees nothing but comedy 
and self-seeking in the trial for the rehabilitation of Joan. 
Truly there is nothing like the fanaticism of irreligion to make 
a man unjust. To quote Petit de Julleville again: 


Joan had been condemned by a bishop and by theologians 
whose legal right to try her is open to debate, and whose in- 
iquity, both in the course of the trial and in the twofold ser- 
tence with which it ended, is perfectly evident. She was 
cleared of this libelous sentence by the decree of a higher and 
wholly disinterested tribunal. The King and the Pope had 

*L. Petit de Julleville, La Vénérable Jeanne d' Arc, pp. 171-172. L. Petit de Julleville, 
who died recently, was a professor of the Faculty of Letters in the University of Paris. His 


life of Joan of Arc appeared in 1900 in the justly valued collection, The Saints (Gabalda, 
Paris, go rue Bonaparte). t Petit de Julleville, of. cét., p. 105. 
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nothing to gain by this act of justice and of reparation. The 
king reminded all that he had been long ungrateful or at least 
forgetful. The Pope in reversing so slowly the unjust de- 
cision of an ecclesiastical court, declared that he had been 
deceived for a long time by the false reports he had received 
from the University of Paris. Both the King and the Pope 
must be praised all the more that they thought only of justice 
in rehabilitating Joan ot Arc.* 


Precisely so! 

Finally, is it very hard to understand the present attitude 
of the Church towards Joan of Arc, without having recourse to 
the hypothesis of self-seeking calculations ? 

In 1869 Mgr. Dupanloup, Bishop of Orleans, and twelve 
other bishops, addressed a petition to Pius IX., with a view 
to bring about the Maid’s canonization. A first inquiry was 
held at Orleans. Its conclusions were ratified by the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites, and in consequence thereof, on January 
27, 1894, Leo XIII. declared Joan a Venerable Servant of God 
and introduced the cause of her beatification. Then after a 
ten years’ conscientious and minute examination, Pius X. pro- 
claimed on January 6, 1904, that Joan “had practised the the- 
ological and cardinal virtues, and those annexed to them, in 
a heroic Jjegree, so that from this point of view, there is noth- 
ing against her beatification.”” There is every ground to hope 
that we will not have to wait long to have her beatified and 
finally canonized. 

It must be admitted that the Church does not involve her 
infallibility in the process of beatification, for her judgment is 
not yet definitive. But let us suppose, for the sake of clear- 
ness, that the last step has been taken, that the Church has 
solemnly and definitively pronounced judgment as to the sanc- 
tity of Joan; let us suppose, in other words, that Joan has 
been canonized. Our enemies, who are unwilling to see in this 
slow procedure and these preliminary inquiries anything more 
than a sham examination intended to dazzle and to deceive 
the unreflecting, will cry out, as they have already, that now 
more than ever Catholic historians will be obliged to picture 
the Maid to themselves according to the ecclesiastical type, 
without taking account of evidence or of science. How igno- 


rant they are of the Church’s teaching on this subject! 


* Of. cit., pp. 187-188. 
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When Joan of Arc shall have been canonized, every Catho- 
lic will have to believe that she is really in heaven and that 
she practised virtue in a heroic degree while on earth. And 
since Joan’s heroic virtue can mean only heroic fidelity to her 
mission, a Catholic will have to admit “‘a certain reality in that 
mission; then, a divine intervention; and also a certain reality 
in her visions and revelations taken as a whole.”* Every Cath- 
olic will have to believe this much, but nothing more. At the 
same time Catholic historians and savants will enjoy a great 
deal of liberty in treating of Joan. 

‘There is no reason why a heroic soul should not be liable 
to passing, accidental illusions. Many canonized saints were 
notoriously deceived in particular cases concerning interior 
words, prophecies, and even visions.” Perpetual hallucina- 
tions are incompatible with what the Church means by heroic 
virtue. The divine mission of Joan also implies a certain real- 
ity in her visions and revelations as a whole. She could not, 
then, be the victim of perpetual hallucinations, as M. France 
imagines. It is possible, however, that she sometimes had pass- 
ing, accidental illusions. She may have taken tmagined words 
and imagined visions for exterior words and exterior visions; t 
she may have thought that she saw and heard outside of her 
what—though real and supernatural—she saw and heard only 
within herself. Her temperament finally, and her surroundings, 
may have had some influence on her visions and her voices.§ 

In another way also Catholics have full liberty in writing 
about Joan. She practised virtue in a heroic degree. Heroism 
of virtue, of innocence, is incompatible with any grave fault, 


¥ J. V. Bainvel, professor of Theology in the Catholic Institute of Paris, afrogos of a 
Life of Joan of Arc in the Revue du Clergé Francais, May 15, 1908, p. 462, Letouzey et Ané. 
Paris, 76 rue des Saints-Péres. 

tJ. V. Bainvel, of. cit., p. 460. 

t ‘‘ Exterior or audible words are heard by the earlike natural words. One hears sounds 
which are produced supernaturally. The imagined words, or messages, are likewise formed 
of words, but are received directly without the help of the external organ of hearing. It may 
be said that they are perceived by the imaginative sense. . . . xterior, called also ocular 
visions, are perceived by the eyes of the body. A material being takes shape or seems to take 
shape outside of us, and we perceive it like everything around us. /magimed visions consist 
also in seeing a material object but without the help of the eyes. It is perceived by the 
imaginative sense.” Aug. Poulain, S.J. Des Graces d'Oraison. 5th ed. 1906. Pp. 293- 
295 (Retaux, Paris, 82 rue Bonaparte). In both cases there is a supernatural action. 

§ Father Poulain’s work, Des Graces d'Oraison, may be read with profit in the study of 
these interesting and difficult, but generally unknown, questions. The fourth part deals with 
visions and revelations, The twenty-first chapter, ‘‘ Illusions to be Feared,” is especially 
suggestive. 
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and, therefore, Joan was not guilty of grave faults. Let all 
that be granted. How many questions remain to be cleared 
up by the findings of history or of the moral sciences! Is not 
heroic virtue compatible with a transient and somewhat blame- 
worthy weakness? Let us admit that the Church might refuse 
to beatify or to canonize Joan if it were proved, after a due 
consideration of the gravity of the circumstances, that she was 
weak in the cemetery of Saint-Ouen, though the weakness 
were but slightly culpable. For all that, one could not say 
that the historical question of the abjuration in the cemetery 
was settled by the mere beatification or canonization of Joan. 
That would be going too fast. For there are many solutions 
besides that of grave sin, or of a pardonable weakness, or of 
the falsity of the charge.* ‘She might have signed it, for ex- 
ample, without any thought of wrong-doing, under the infiu- 
ence of her treacherous advisers, or out of deference to eccle- 
siastical authority, etc. We might perhaps admit a moment of 
hardly conscious weakness, immediately atoned for by a heroic 
disavowal.” + 

This shows that criticism may still be applied in the study 
of Joan’s life, and that Catholic historians of the Maid are not 
bound to paint her for us in exactly the same way.j They 
will go on viewing her in quite different lights, according to 
their scientific opinions; and, above all, according to the faith 
they put in this or that document or page of a document. 
That will be their right. What is essential is that the Maid 
they set before us be always the holy young girl who deserves 
our esteem and veneration. It is essential, too, that their Joan 
have nothing about her of the hateful caricature that M. France 
substitutes for her. 

We will show in our next article that when the documen- 
tary evidence is carefully examined with reference to these, the 
only essential points, it is with the Church and against M. 
France. 


*It is very probable, as we shall see later on in detail, that the formula of abjuration 
found in the official reports of the trial, is not the one that was read to Joan, nor even a sim- 
ple development of it. 

tJ. V. Bainvel, art. cit., p. 463. 

+ As a matter of fact, the biographies of Joar by Petit de Julleville, M. Marius Sepet, and 
Wallon are not like those written by M. l'Abbé Dunand, M. le Chanoine Debout, and Pére 
Ayroles. 


(TO BE CONTINUED ) 
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It is so rare nowadays to find a 
ESSAYS ON THE APOCA- layman equipped in any of the 
LYPSE. ecclesiastical sciences, that the ap- 
pearance of a volume of exegesis 
from the pen of a gallant colonel in the service of Great Britain 
is, independent of the intrinsic quality of the book, a pleasing 
surprise. The subject of the work is the Apocalypse.* “Ah!” 
you say knowingly, “I understand; another fantastic key to 
the number of the beast, and the whereabouts of Armagedon, 
the identification of Anti-Christ, evolved from. the consciousness 
of the interpreter.” Not at all. This is a serious work, de- 
serving of consideration. Some time ago the author published, 
under the mom de plume of J. J. Elar, a study on the Apoca- 
lypse which met with favorable appreciation. The present pub- 
lication is an amplification of the former. 

The first question the writer poses for solution is to fix the 
authorship and date of the work. He argues for the date 67 
A. D., relying chiefly on internal indications which show, he 
holds, that the motive of the work was to sustain the Chris- 
tians during actual persecution. The argument drawn from 
Dionysius of Alexandria, by those who would fix the date in 
the reign of Domitian, is put aside on the ground that, in the 
passage relied upon, Dionysius is not dealing with the date of 
Revelation, but with the beast. of the Apocalypse, whom he 
took to be Anti-Christ: ‘‘ He assumed, in passing, without ar- 
gument or comment, that the Apocalypse was seen in Domi- 
tian’s reign.” ‘*He wrote of when the book was seen, not of 
the date of its writing.” The authorship is ascribed, without 
reservation, to St. John the Evangelist. 

The next question considered is the identification of the 
beast, and the reason why the key to the Apocalypse was so 
early lost. There is no reference, the author holds, to a per- 
sonal Anti-Christ in the Apocalypse; this idea is a growth of 
subsequent times. The beast is the Roman Government. The 
key was lost through the very cryptical character of the writ- 


* Essays om the Apocalypse. By James I. L. Ratton, M.D., etc. New York: Benziger 
Brothers. 
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ing. This style was adopted by St. John in order that the 
document, which was of a highly political and secret character, 
might evade the scrutiny of Roman officials, and yet be intel- 
ligible to the brethren for whose comfort it was intended. The 
second beast, or “the false prophet” the writer argues, is the 
pagan hierarchy; and Armagedon is the battle of Chalons-sur- 
Marne, in which Attila overthrew an immense Roman army, 
opening to himself the road to Italy and Rome. In the ‘‘ Seven 
Churches of Asia,” Colonel Ratton finds a prophetic presenta- 
tion of the history of the Catholic Church. ‘‘ Knowing what 
we know now of the Seven Churches of Asia, can we suppose 
that the awful and magnificent visions and predictions of the 
Apocalypse were specially intended for them? The answer to 
that question is this. Those churches ran their short course 
and died out centuries ago, without succeeding in interpreting 
the Apocalypse. It was a sealed book to them, and they re- 
jected it. If we apply these messages to the seven ages of 
the Catholic Church, they correspond with the facts of history 
in a very remarkable way; and what is more, they strengthen 
the divine claim of the Catholic Church on all serious students 
of the Apocalypse.” The author’s essay to work out this ap- 
plication is ingenious, rather than convincing ; especially where 
he finds that the Church of Sardis, the Church of the Refor- 
mation, came to an end about the Victorian era, and out of it 
has grown the Church of Philadelphia, the present age, when, 
throughout the English-speaking world, there is a mighty move- 
ment towards the Catholic Church. 


The conviction is growing among 

SPIRITUALISM. many who observe the signs of 

the times that Spiritualism is be- 

coming a real and active danger to the faith of many Catho- 
lics. That this opinion is entertained in high quarters may be 
inferred from the fact that a gentleman whose publications have 
conferred on him the authority of an expert on the topic has 
been charged by one of the highest officials of the Curia to 
come to America and deliver, if possible, in all our seminaries, 
a course of lectures on the nature and the dangers of spiritual- 
ism. An English priest, in the course of a series of sermons,* 
which attracted so much attention that he has been induced to 


* Sermons on Modern Spiritualism. By A. V. Millar, O.S.C. St. Louis: B. Herder. 
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publish them, declares that this religion—for a religion he de- 
clares it is—has made great inroads on the Christian faith in 
England. 


As a matter of fact, a little attention and inquiry would 
show that Spiritualism is, at the present time, full of vitality 
and activity, and that its vigor and growth is daily increas- 
ing. Perhaps we Catholics hear less about it than non- 
Catholics. . . . Nevertheless, there is always danger of 
unfervent and unwary Catholics being drawn into the meshes 
of this snare, and once within the snare either the fascination 
of imagining themselves to be in communication with the 
dead, or the relentless tyranny of the spirits makes it a mat- 
ter of extreme difficulty to recover themselves. There is 
abundant evidence to hand that many Catholics are thus en- 
trapped. 


The gist of Father Millar’s sermons is to present the nature 
and dangers of Spiritualism in much the same light as they 
appear in Mr. G. Raupert’s book Zhe Dangers of Spiritualism. 
After all reasonable deduction is made for fraud and charlatan- 
ism, so runs the preacher’s burden, there remain a mass of 
well-attested facts that can be ascribed only to preternatural 
agencies. These agencies, according to the Spiritualist claim, 
are disembodied spirits of the dead; the fact is that they are 
diabolical. Their purpose is, by lying and by deceitfully play- 
ing on the susceptibilities of the men and women who put 
themselves in communication with them, to destroy their faith 
in God, future punishment, and all the other truths of Chris- 
tianity. These spirits parade under false names; they make 
false and often contradictory statements on religious subjects; 
if they sometimes give utterance to noble or pious sentiments, 
this is done only to inspire a confidence which they mean to 
abuse. Father Millar draws an appalling picture of the tyran- 
ny which the spirits establish over their victims. The sitter at 
the spiritualistic seance is required to hold his will in a state 
of “passivity. This passivity constitutes a very grave danger. 
By suspending the exercise of our free will frequently in this 
manner we may induce a habit, with the result that we shall 
no longer be able to resist the spirits, and we shall pass under 
their domination to the ruin of our health, our peace, and, in 
many cases, ultimately of our reason. 
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For these assertions Father Millar brings forward a thick 
array of proof. On the subject of insanity as the outcome of 
spiritualistic practices, he quotes many authorities, among them 
the eminent alienist, Dr. Forbes Winslow, and one of his own 
acquaintances: 


Only a few weeks ago I was speaking to a physician who 
had been himself in charge of an asylum, and he had exactly 
the same story to tell, vz., that a considerable proportion of 
‘those who are confined in our asylums are there in conse- 
quence of dabbling in Spiritualism. He added that in his 
own practice, during the previous six months, he had had 
quite twenty cases of insanity arising entirely from this 
cause. 


Father Millar’s denunciation of these dangerous and per- 
nicious practices is strong enough to be an efficacious deter- 
rent to any Catholic who might be tempted to make experi- 
ment of Spiritualism. Evidently, however, a promiscuous dif- 
fusion of his book might easily do as much harm as good; 
and the same may be said of preaching sermons on Spiritual- 
ism. Where, as is the case in most instances, Catholics be- 
lieve that Spiritualism is nothing but deceit and delusion, why 
take pains to convince them that they are wrong, and thereby, 
perhaps, evoke a dangerous curiosity that may lead them to 
the mediums and the seance parlors? 


While the literature of the results 

SOPHIA RYDER. of the Oxford movement is rich 

in the biographies of men who 

came to the Church in the wake of Newman, very few women 
have obtained a similar celebrity. It is pleasing to find the 
name of one who well deserves the honor recorded permanently 
in a modest and charming biography.* Sophia Ryder, who 
was born in 1817, was a daughter of the Honorable and Right 
Rev. Henry Ryder, Bishop, first of Gloucester, and afterwards 
of Lichfield and Coventry. Her brother, who married the 
sister of Archdeacon Manning’s wife, was a friend of Manning 
and James Hurrell Froude; and when he became a rector drew 
attention to himself by his ritualistic innovations. Sophia be- 


* A Conversion and a Vocation. Sister Mary of the Sacred Heart. Westminster: Art & 
Book Company. 
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gan, in 1845, to pass through the great conflict that was then 
trying the souls of so many; and, shortly after, in company 
with her brother, went to Rome. Here light grew apace, as 
she came in contact with many Catholics. Her brother ex- 
acted a promise that she would not take any decisive step for 
some time. Then he fell sick, and during his illness under- 
went a heart-searching that transformed him. 


A long and restless night was spent in a serious review of 
his own position. ‘‘ What,’’ he asked himself, ‘‘ would I do 
if I were sure I was going to die of this illness?’’ Then he 
thought over the consequences that would follow such a step ; 
the martyrdom, not indeed of the sword like the martyrs of 
the catacombs, but one hardly less real, of bitter words and 
contempt, and loss of home and house, of the means of edu- 
cating his children, and hardest, perhaps, of all, of providing 
for their delicate mother in anything like the way she had 
been accustomed to. 


But the maxim “ Seek first the Kingdom of God” pre- 
vailed. 


Next morning he awoke well, got up as usual, and his 
morning greeting to his sister was: ‘‘ Well, dear, are you 
ready to enter the Church of Rome—the Holy Catholic 
Church?’’ Sophia could hardly believe her ears. She had 
just come from Mass, and had been wondering in our Lord’s 
presence how she was to tell her brother that she dared not 
put off asking to be received into the Church any longer. 


Sophia was received very soon after, and in a short time 
entered the novitiate of the Order of the Good Shepherd near 
London. As a Sister of the Good Shepherd the remainder of 
her long life was passed in various places—Bristol, Malta, 
Liverpool, Glasgow—till at length.she died at Finchley Con- 
vent, near London, at the age of eighty-four. The story of 
these years is briefly told; for the incessant sacrifice of a Good 
Shepherd nun offers little to the chronicler except those recur- 
rent scenes of grace and repentance brought about by her 
labors for the outcast. Of these there are some touching in- 
stances in this little volume. 
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This volume* is adapted to the 
BIBLE STUDIES. wants of the Sunday-School. It 
consists of a series of biographies 
of the most prominent teachers and leaders of ancient Israel, 
of St. John the Baptist, the Apostles, and the Evangelists. 
Each story is an amplification of the Bible history, accom- 
panied with elucidating observations and edifying reflections. 
The narrative flows easily in a simple, clear style; and is in- 
terspersed with information that helps the pupil to understand 
the history. Dr. Mullany sticks stanchly to traditional exe- 
gesis, and does not perplex the pupil by even suggesting any 
of the debatable questions that are discussed by the most or- 
thodox Scriptural scholars. This book might do a great ser- 
vice outside the Sunday-School if it could find its way into 
the hands of the laity at large, where there is but little knowl- 
edge of the Bible. 


In many respects the history of 

LOURDES. Lourdes and its cures, by Dr. 

Bertin, ¢ which has been trans- 

lated into English for the Westminster series, is the most sat- 

isfactory work that we possess on the subject. In many others 

an excess of emotionalism spoils the value of their evidence 
to the miraculous. 

On the other hand, Dr. Bertin, though not lacking in fer- 
vor and piety, does not allow the expression of his faith to 
interfere with his main purpose. This purpose is to set forth, 
with invincible clearness, the evidence that exists to prove, in 
the first instance, the indisputably miraculous character of the 
visions of Bernadette; and, in the second place, the equally 
miraculous nature of some of the most remarkable cures which 
have taken place at the Grotto of Lourdes, and, in one in- 


’ stance, at a shrine of our Lady of Lourdes in Belgium. His 


method is to state the facts that are known to have occurred, 
to cite the eyewitnesses who testified to them, and then to 
take up successively the various explanations offered by those 
who refuse to believe in any miraculous intervention. He draws 
up his case with the care of a lawyer for the Jaws of evidence, 


* Bible Studies. By Rev. John F. Mullany, LL.D. Syracuse: The Mason-Henry Press. 


+ Lourdes. <A History of Its Apparitions and Cures. By Georges Bertin. Translated by 
Mrs. Philip Gibbs. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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and with a scientist’s scrupulous devotion to facts and nothing 
but facts. After relating the history of Bernadette’s experi- 
ences, in the first chapter, he proceeds, in the next, to exam- 
ine it critically in order.to show that she was sincere and 
could not have been the victim of hallucination. 

In the selection of cures, all doubtful and insignificant ones 
are set aside; such only are chosen as from the nature of the 
case compel attention. The evidence, usually that of medical 
men, witnessing to the patient’s preceding condition, usually 
judged an incurable one, is first stated; then the fact and cir- 
cumstance of the cure; and finally, testimony from persons 
who examined the patient after the miracle had been performed. 

He disposes of the various theories that unbelievers have 
resorted to in order to gainsay the miraculous character of the 
cures—suggestion, auto-suggestion, and the natural therapeutic 
quality of the water. The diseases of those patients whose 
cases he has selected, and the manner of the cures, he shows 
to be a sufficient answer to these allegations. 

No open, unbiassed mind can resist the force of this book. 
As a contemporary witness to the supernatural it is worth car 
loads of dialectic apologetics, for a certain typé of mind. Ag. 
nostics, who are impervious to the classic arguments for the 
existence of God, will find here reasons for belief which, if 
they are true to their own principles, they cannot set aside. 
The supernatural character of Lourdes challenges the investi- 
gation of scientists. Yet, contrary to the first principle of their 
scientific creed, sceptical scientists refuse to examine. As the 
author of the Preface to this volume says: 


We ask that the miracles of Lourdes should not be denied 
without examination, but should be submitted to a careful 
and searching examination ; but Science, as represented by a 
very considerable number of learned men, declines to investi- 
gate at all. This refusal, this easy method of setting aside 
evidence, is so utterly unscientific as to deserve the strongest 
reprobation even of men who pretend to nothing beyond that 
amount of common sense which is supposed to be the very 
basis of all Science. 


The sceptical man of science who exhausts the vocabulary 
of contempt in scoffing at the blind prejudice of the theologian 
shows himself to be completely dominated by prejudice and 
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prepossession when asked to examine the proofs of miraculous 
intervention. A striking and typical instance of this truth is 
to be found in Huxley’s verdict on Lourdes. In the Life of 
Huxley there is a letter of his friend, Sir Joseph Hooker, re- 
lating to a tour they made together in France in 1873. At 
that time Lourdes was the most talked of subject everywhere 
in that country. Huxley became interested in it. Did he go 
to examine for himself, as a true scientist? No; ‘‘He got 
together all the treatises upon it, favorable or the reverse, that 
were accessible, and, I need hardly add, soon arrived at the 
conclusion that the so-called miracles were in part illusions and 
in part delusions.” His opinion on the apparitions was as fol- 
lows: ‘‘It was a case of two peasant children sent in the hot- 
test month of the year into a hot valley to collect sticks for 
firewood washed up by a stream, when one of them, after stoop- 
ing down opposite a heat reverberating rock, was, in rising, at- 
tacked with a transient vertigo, under which she saw a figure 
in white against the rock. This bare fact being reported to 
the curé of the village, all the rest followed.’’ Thus, with a 
wave of the hand, the apostle of fact and personal verification 
dispenses himself from living up to his professions and falls 
into the slough of apriorism. 


Since we, and everybody who 

A HAPPY HALF CENTURY. reads, welcomed Miss Repplier’s 
By Agnes Repplier. delightful account of the harmless 
necessary cat, so many years have 

elapsed without any successor to the Sphinx of the Fireside, 
that one was beginning to ask whether Miss Repplier had not 
made up her mind to discontinue her pleasant, personally con- 
ducted, tours through the byways of literature. This want of 
trust is rebuked by the appearance of a little volume of essays * 


‘which confirms the judgment of the critic who declared that 


Miss Repplier possesses and monopolizes the almost lost art of 
essay writing. 

Her present theme is the taste for platitudes, the care of 
the commonplace, the pharisaism, the affectation and prudery, 
the turgid rhapsodies, the fripperies and frumperies, which, 
during the last quarter of the eighteenth and the first quarter 


*A Happy Half Century; and other Essays. By Agnes Repplier, Litt.D. Boston ; 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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of the nineteenth century, obtained, for a number of literary 
ladies of mediocre merit, a fame which their admirers believed, 
mistakenly, would be immortal. Miss Repplier seems to have 
steeped herself in the literary history of the period. She knows 
what everybody said or wrote about anybody; and draws out 
apposite illustration, epigram, incident, and anecdote from the 
least expected quarters. 

At her hands very badly, indeed, fare the poor friends of 
our youth, Hannah More, Mrs. Barbauld, Mrs. Hemans, Letitia 
E. Landon, Miss Porter, ‘‘ The Swan of Litchfield,” and many 
lesser lights of the scribbling sisterhood to whom one of them- 
selves awarded ‘‘the proud pre-eminence which, in all the varie- 
ties of excellence produced by the pen, the pencil, or the lyre, 
the ladies of Great Britain have attained over contemporaries 
in every other country in Europe.” 

This mischievous iconoclast has taken an unholy delight in 
stripping the shades of these fine writers “‘who delighted our 
grandmothers” of the prerogatives and perfections assigned to 
them by their contemporaries. She does not keep her irre- 
verent hands off Mrs. Montagu or even Hannah More. That 
supreme authority on literature, religion, and morality for the 
refined circles of English society, comes in for particularly dis- 
tressful handling. She says: r 


Mrs. Montagu, an astute woman of the world, recognized 
in what we should now call an enfeebling propriety her most 
valuable asset. It sanctified her attack upon Voltaire, it en- 
abled her to snub Dr. Johnson, and it made her, in the opinion 
of her friends, the natural.and worthy opponent of Lord 
Chesterfield. She was entreated to come to the rescue of 
British morality by denouncing that nobleman’s ‘‘ profligate 
letters ’’; and we find the Rev. Montagu Pennington lament- 
ing, years afterwards, her refusal ‘‘ to apply her wit and genius 
to counteract the mischief Lord Chesterfield’s volume had 
done.’’ 


Then comes the turn of Miss Hannah and her admirers: 


Hannah More’s dazzling renown rested on the same solid 
support. She was so strong morally that to have cavilled at 
her intellectual feebleness would have been deemed profane. 
Her advice (she spent the best part of eighty years in offering 
it) was so estimable that its genuine inadequacy was never 
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ascertained. Rich people begged her to advise the poor. 
Great people begged her to advise the humble. Satisfied 
people begged her to advise the discontented. Sir William 
Pepys wrote to her in 1792 imploring her to avert from Eng- 
land the threatened dangers of radicalism and a division of 
land by writing a dialogue ‘‘ between two persons of the low- 
est order,’’ in which should be set forth the discomforts of 
land ownership, and the advantages otf laboring for small 
wages at trades. This simple and childlike scheme would, 
in Sir William’s opinion, go far towards making English 
workmen contented with their lot; and might, eventually, 
save the country trom the terrible bloodshed of France. 


Aad this incomparable tribute paid to Hannah was all ow- 
ing to her “‘triumphant propriety,’’ and because she happened 
to live in a happy age when unprofitable pietism was revered, 
and there was a universal willingness in what supposed itself 
to be the literary world to “accept a good purpose as a sub- 
stitute for good work.” 

Miss Repplier feigns regret that her lines were not cast in 
those goodly times: 


A new era, cold, critical, contentious, deprecated the old 
genial absurdities, chilled the old sentimental outpourings, 
questioned the old profitable pietism. Unfortunates, born a 
hundred years too late, look back with wistful eyes upon the 
golden age which they feel themselves qualified to adorn. 


In a strain of genial satire, enlivened with an unfailing flow 
of humor, Miss Repplier discusses the literary fads of the pe- 
riod—correspondence, album-making, annuals; the parental 
pride over infantile precocity; the narrowness of the education 
supposed to be proper for a well-bred young lady; the taw- 
dry nature of what were then called fashionable accomplish- 
ments. Miss Repplier is an omniverous reader, and a tireless 
gatherer of all sorts of unconsidered trifles which she knows 
how to weave into an entertaining essay. 


In The Coming Harvest* M. Ba- 
THE COMING HARVEST. zin draws a picture of some as- 
: pects of peasant life in France to- 


* The Coming Harvest. By René Bazin. Translated by Edna K. Hoyt. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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day. In his own restrained, forcible manner, with a realism 
that convinces but never descends to the repulsive, he allows 
us to see with our own eyes the narrow, hopeless, sordid view 
of life which unbelief and materialism has forced upon the 
humbler rural class in France; the hate of the laborer for the 
man of family and for the man of wealth; the unreasonable 
demands which socialistic agitators have taught him to make. 
Besides laying bare the evil, M. Bazin indicates the manner in 
which those who would strive to fight against it—the aristocrat 
and the priest—may best achieve their purpose. The French 
title—ZLe Blé qui Léve—offers the interpreter a choice of alter- 
natives—it may mean that the present strife of classes will 
continue to grow; or, that there is a hope that, beginning to 
see their folly, the peasantry are showing some signs that they 
will return to religion. The chief character, an honest, upright 
pagan, after a varied experience of injustice and disloyalty at 
the hands of his fellows, of ingratitude from his child, is, when 
he has almost fallen into despair, drawn to religion, where he 
finds peace. 


As the light began to fade, he embraced with his glance 
the whole round hili where he was going to begin his work 
again on the morrow. The grass was beautiful. The fallow 
lands were waiting for the plough. In many a place above 
the broken lands, the grain lifted up its green point. Gilbert 
uncovered his head and he said: ‘‘It matters little now to 
live with others. Heat, cold, fatigue, or death matter little 
now. My heart is at peace.’’ He felt a great living joy 
spring up of itself in his regenerated heart. And again he 
said: ‘‘I am old, and yet I am happy now for the first time.’’ 


There is scarcely anything that might be called a plot; 
but M. Bazin’s art renders him independent of that resource 
to woo the interest of the reader. The translation is correct 
and idiomatic. 


Again Miss Johnston takes her na- 

LEWIS RAND. tive State for the scene, and a 
By Mary Johnston. stirring phase of its political his- 
tory for the thread of her story.* 


*Zewis Rand, By Mary Johnston, With Illustrations by C. F. Yohn. New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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The time is that when the struggle was on between Federal- 
ists and Republicans; Thomas Jefferson and Aaron Burr flit 
across the stage, though they are not among the chief actors. 
The political situation is but an occasion to develop the main 
motive, which is to trace the influence of heredity on the char- 
acter who gives the name to the story. Lewis Rand is the 
son of a rude, violent tobacco roller, and the grandson of a 
still more questionable person. Through the kind assistance 
of Jefferson he is enabled to study law; and his talents and 
strength of character soon raise him to eminence in legal and 
political life. He becomes the leader of the Democrat-Repub- 
licans in his county, and finds himself the successful candidate 
for a political office when he defeats a member and represent- 
ative of the aristocratic party. He falls in love with a girl of 
one of these families, and, against the violent opposition of 
her relatives, marries her. His strength of character, his suc- 
cess, his commanding position help him to maintain himself 
against the persistent hostility of his wife’s aristocratic friends 
and their associates. Nevertheless he finds that he can never 
be their equal—not in Virginia can the tobacco roller’s son ever 
hope to stand the acknowledged social equal of the Careys and 
the Churchills. Laboring under this depressing conviction he 
falls into the temptation presented by Aaron Burr’s plot. He 
will go out to the West where, in a new empire or kingdom, 
he will find an ample field for his abilities; and where no so- 
cial distinctions, nor birth’s invidious bar, shall any longer be 
a hindrance to him. The plot is discovered; he is detained by 
a ruse of one of his opponents from starting on the day he 
had planned. Unexpectedly, while writhing under the upset- 
ting of his plans, he meets the man who had been his wife’s 
destined suitor, and who had contrived to detain him. A 
murder, and the career of Lewis Rand is over. 

Miss Johnson, rightly enough, does not believe that the 
novelist is bound to stick slavishly to history. She gives us 
some picturesque scenes of public and private Virginian life; 
she brings out with striking effect the strength of caste and 
social prejudice, as they existed a hundred years ago in the 
Old Dominion. The tragedy of Rand’s life is cleverly worked 
out; though he occasionally indulges in a display of senti- 
mentality that scarcely fits the strong man’s character and tedi- 
ously delays the march of the action. 
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It seems to us that the title of 
MESSIANIC PHILOSOPHY. this work* might have been more 
happily chosen; but when that is 
said, we have spoken our only adverse criticism. In all the 
range of literature there is no more attractive subject to the 
professional scholar, or to. the amateur, than the personality, 
the career, and the historical importance of Jesus Christ. And 
if any man is honestly asking himself the question, which the 
present author says all men are forever asking, ‘‘ What am I 
to believe?” he can adopt no surer way of coming to a sat- 
isfactory conclusion than by concentrating his attention upon 
the Christ-question. The reply to the query ‘“‘ What think you 
of Christ?” is the keynote to every man’s creed. 

The purpose of this book is to persuade the reader, if he 
needs persuasion, or to confirm his belief, if he already pos- 
sesses belief, that Christ is God. The method, as indicated in 
the sub-title, is not theological, and decidedly not metaphysical, 
but historical and critical. The groundwork of the argument 
is the testimony, not of the New Testament, but of the Church. 
The appeal is primarily to history; secondarily, of course, the 
gospel data of the life and death of Christ are made use of, 
but only in their capacity as human documents; and, as a fur- 
ther concession to the critics, only those parts of the gospel 
natrative which are of undoubted authenticity are utilized. 

Such is the programme indicated by the author. He re- 
mains scrupulously faithful to it. And he has produced a 
volume which will command the attention and maintain the in- 
terest of any sincere reader endowed with ordinary intelligence. 
Unless a man have made an implicit vow within himself to es- 
chew all literature of religion he can hardly fail to fall captive 
to the fascinating simplicity and clearness of this exposition of 
the historical argument for the Divinity of Christ. If the re- 
maining volumes of the series of Expository Essays in Chris- 
tian Philosophy be as well done as this, there will remain no 
excuse for the Christian who is unprepared to defend his faith, 
or for the non-Christian who will not consider the reasonable 
grounds of Christianity. 


* Messianic Philosophy. An historical and critical examination of the evidence for the 
Existence, Death, Resurrection, Ascension, and Divinity of Jesus Christ. By Gideon W. B. 
Marsh, London and Edinburgh: Sands & Co.; St. Louis: B. Herder. In the series of 
Expository Essays in Christian Philosophy. Edited by Rev. Francis Aveling, D.D. 
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It is not always a pleasant, albeit 

A MAIDEN UP-TO-DATE. a wholesome, thing to see ourselves 

By Genevieve Irons. as others see us, and, if the Ritual- 

istic party in the Anglican Church 

could only see themselves as Miss Genevieve Irons sees them 

in her latest venture, 4 Maiden Up-to-Date,* it might afford 
them food for profitable reflection. 

Our authoress is not unknown in the literary world, her 
previous ventures being Only a Doll and other stories for children, 
besides Leaves from a Torn Scrap Book. In her present novel 
she essays a higher flight and deals, as she says, with questions 
up-to-date. 

Miss Irons is a convert, the daughter of Prebendary Irons, 
who for many years was rector of the Anglican church adjoin- 
ing the London Oratory. She is steadily coming to the front 
as a writer who wields a facile pen in behalf of the Church of 
her forefathers. The plot of the story centers around a brother 
and sister brought up in the atmosphere of a Catholic home, 
who afterwards, through fortuitous circumstances, are obliged 
to mix with Protestant friends. As might be expected, the 
writer is thoroughly conversant with English society and the 
pictures she draws are true to fact. We are introduced to the in- 
terior of an Anglo-Catholic Ritualistic church, which looked 
so much like the real thing, yet something was lacking. Out- 
ward show and inward emptiness. ‘‘ What are Anglo-Catholics ?” 
the girl asks her brother. ‘‘ People who like everything in the 
Church except obedience. to the Pope,” he explained. Among 
up-to-date questions dealt with are The New Old Catholic 
Jansenist Church, Corporate Reunion, and Modernism. Of the 
last our heroine says: ‘“‘ The Devil started it in the Garden of 
Eden.” 

_. The charm of the story is the subtle human touch with which 
the characters are drawn—Lord Harleydown, the head of the 
Reunionist party, the French Abbé, who has a belief in the 
validity of Anglican Orders, the Jesuit playing with Modern- 
ism, the Westminster Abbey Dean with Broad Church proclivi- 
ties, and the Correspondent who, although a Catholic, is earn- 
ing a livelihood by besmirching and belittling, for the benefit 
of English Church papers, the spiritual mother who bore him, 


* A Maiden Up-to-Date. By Genevieve Irons. St. Louis: B. Herder. 
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suggest characters not altogether unfamiliar; indeed one might 
almost go so far as to identify some of them at least with 
well-known personages. If this resemblance was intended by 
the author, she can scarcely avoid stricture for having ascribed 
to Lord Harleydown a much less measure of probity and sin- 
cerity than he merits. 

The book will repay perusal and bear transplanting on 
American soil, for hole-and-corner meetings and coquetting with 
Catholic clergy to further the cause of Corporate Reunion are 
not unknown even in this land. 


The purpose of this handbook® is 
HISTORY OF ECONOMICS. to draw the attention of the young 
By Rev. J. A. Dewe. student to the play of economic 
causes as they have operated in 
the rise and fall of nations. It will be of service as a com- 
panion to the ordinary text-books in which, especially in the 
older ones, this feature is almost entirely neglected. Covering 
the ancient, medieval, and modern world in a little over three 
hundred pages, its presentation of the matter is too super- 
ficial and sketchy to qualify it as an introduction to the scien- 
tific study of economics. It will, however, awaken the young 
student’s attention to the importance of economic forces; and 
thereby help him to study his history in an intelligent way. 


Some time ago the publication in a 

CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. Catholic newspaper of a letter from 

a representative of Christian Sci- 

ence in defense of that belief led to a correspondence between 
the writer and the editor, Dr. Lambert, of Ingersoll fame. The 
substance of the correspondence has been edited and arranged 
in book-form.t Assertion after assertion of the Christian sci- 
entist is taken up, examined, and criticized, till its falseness, 
emptiness, or its incompatibility with other tenets of Mrs. Ed- 
dy’s followers is thoroughly exposed. Many of the absurd and 
grotesque contradictions of the doctrine, and the preposterous 


* History of Economics ; or, Economics as a Factor in the Making of History. By the Rev. 
J. A. Dewe, A.M. New York: Benziger Brothers. 

+ Christian Science Before the Bar of Reason. By the Rev. L. A. Lambert, LL.D. New 
York: Christian Press Association. 
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abuse of the Scriptures perpetrated by Mrs. Eddy in Science 
and Health, are brought out in sharp relief. If logic had any 
sway over the followers of this lady, Dr. Lambert’s book is 
sharp enough to cut off her entire party and leave her solitary 
as the sparrow on the house-top; but the Christian scientist 
is impervious to logic. 


The task undertaken by Father Bal- 
APOLOGETIC. lerini* is no easy one. It is to 


compress within the limits of a 
medium-sized volume the entire case for natural and supernatu- 


ral religion; to establish, argumentatively, the three pillars of 
theism—God, freedom, and immortality; and to set forth am- 
ply the evidences of Christianity; besides refuting the chief 
assailants of religion. Father Ballerini’s plan is excellent; and 
includes everything of moment. He writes, too, with his eye 
fixed on contemporary infidelity; so, wasting no time upon 
ancient errors, he addresses himself to those of to-day. He 
strengthens the position of truth by refusing to defend as vital 
to Catholicism some obsolete theological views that are to be 
found in some of his predecessors. For example, on the an- 
tiquity of man he makes his own the following passage of Fa- 
ther Matiussi: “ Faith tells us nothing on this matter; nor can 
we say that Scripture contains a true chronology of the human 
race. The time that elapsed from Adam to Noe, and after- 
wards from Noe to Abraham is not determined. The exact 
round number of ten generations from Adam to Noe, and of 
as many more from Noe to Abraham, gives reasonable suspi- 
cion that there was a desire to signalize some more famous 
names without descending step by step from father to son, as 
certainly St. Matthew did, counting three times fourteen gene- 
rations from Abraham to our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

In the philosophical part—the best of the volume—Father 
Ballerini displays rare skill in putting an argument with 
lucidity and force into the smallest possible space. And when 
he makes a choice among several available arguments he usu- 
ally selects the most effective. 


* A Short Defense of Religion, Chiefly for Young People, Against the Unbelievers of Our 
Day. By Rev. Joseph Ballerini. Translated from the Italian by Rev. William McLoughlin, 
Mount Melleray. Dublin: Gill & Son. 
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If ‘‘author’s translation’’® signifies 
AN AMERICAN STUDENT origin and not merely approbation 
IN FRANCE. or acceptance, we must congratu- 
By Abbe Klein. - ate the abbé on the excellent 
English into which he has done 
La Decouverte du Vieux Monde. Our readers will perhaps recall 
a notice that appeared some months ago in these columns of 
that very entertaining little book, giving the experiences and 
impressions of a young American college man in France, 
where, under the guidance of some charming friends, he made 
close acquaintance with some of the scenery and the social life 
of France. The abbé is lively, witty, and observant. He has 
a fund of erudite information on every historic topic that turns 
up; he possesses a high talent for description. And when the 
objective is exhausted, he has an inexhaustable well of emo- 
tions which he places at his readers’ disposal. His acquaint- 
ance with American ways and manners enables him frequently 
to lend an added piquancy to his descriptions of French life, 
by contrasting the Old World with the New. 


The Atlas Biblicus,t with twenty-two maps and accompany- 
ing index, by Martino Hagen, SJ., is unquestionably a most 
valuable, instructive, and useful work, and probably much the 
best of the kind that has ever been published. The index is 
not merely one of names and locations on the maps, but con- 
tains, under almost every head, valuable information concerning 
the place located. It hardly needs to be said that the maps 
are most excellently engraved and full of detail. 

*An American Student iu France. By Abbé Felix Klein. Author's Translation. 


Chicago: McClurg & Co. 
t Atlas Biblicus. Edited by Martino Hagen, S.J. Paris: P. Lethielleux. 
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Foreign Periodicals. 


The Tablet (5 Sept.): ‘‘The Eucharistic Congress” gives a 


forecast of the great meeting. Never before outside 
Rome has there been such a gathering and in a way, it 
may be regarded as the public and official return of our 
Lord to England. “Our First Legates,” by Mgr. 
Moyes, carries us back to the period of the Seventh 
General Council and the visit to England of the two 
legates. ‘History of the Holy Eucharist in Great 
Britain,’ by the late Fr. Bridgett, C.SS.R., now re-edited 
by Fr. Thurston, S.J., is spoken of as the literary monu- 
ment of the Congress. It is a mine of curious and edi- 
fying information. ‘‘ The Byzantine Liturgy,” by Rev. 
A. Fortescue, says that something will have been gained 
if only people stop calling it the Greek Mass. 

(12 Sept.): “‘The Number of the Unemployed” was 
one of the burning questions at the recent Trade Union- 
ist Congress in England. It is 8.2 per cent as com- 
pared with 3.7 per cent of last year. This refers only 
to skilled labor. “* Marriage and Population in France,” 
reports that the dark cloud is pierced by a gleam of hope. 
The marriage rate of last year reached a figure touched 
only three times within the century. It remains to be 
seen if the birth-rate will show a proportionate increase. 
“The Archbishop of Canterbury on the Pan-Anglican 
Congress.”’ “The Eucharistic Congress” is dealt with 
at great length and a full report given of the four 
papers reads at the sectional meetings. 

(19 Sept.): “Lotteries and Indecent Advertisements.” 
The select committee on this subject has issued its re- 
port. Leyislation is needed, they think, to deal with 
prize competitions in newspapers and periodicals, while 
the vendors of indecent literature should be summarily 
punished. Under ‘‘ Topics of the Day,” Mr. Asquith’s 























action in stopping the procession of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment at the eleventh hour is discussed. Apparently it 
was a case of stage fright suggested by the threats of 
some valiant Orangemen in the papers. The great organs 
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of public opinion have heaped wonder and scorn upon 
him and have done something to redeem the credit of 
the nation. ‘The Speeches and Sermons at the Eu- 
charistic Congress” are reported in full. 

(26 Sept.): Reports a “Serious Strike in the Cotton 
Mills of Lancashire.”———‘‘ The Task Before Us.” As a 
result of Mr. Asquith’s appeal to the penal clauses of 
the Emancipation Act in forbidding the procession of 
the Blessed Sacrament, Catholics in England are called 
upon to take the field and never rest unti] they have 
won full liberty of public worship,——“ Gleanings from 
Lambeth,” is a series of friendly criticisms on the action, 
or rather inaction, of the Anglican Bishops in meeting 
assembled As a “Protest Against Mr. Asquith”’ the 
Catholics of Newcastle have decided to vote against his 
candidate. “The Pope and Missions to Non-Catho- 
lics,” gives the contents of a letter written by his Holi- 
ness to Cardinal Gibbons, approving of the non-con- 
troversial methods adopted in the holding of missions 
for non-Catholics. 











The Month (Sept.): ‘“‘ The Jubilee of Pius X.” gives an inter- 


esting account of the Pope’s life from early childhood. 
As a priest he set himself to enkindle the religious spirit 
among the people. As a bishop he was able to carry 
this aim to a higher stage of development. As Pope 
his work, during the five years he has been on the throne, 
bears witness to this same endeavor. ‘To restore all 
things in Christ’’ is the phrase he put forth, in his first 
Encyclical, as the motto of his pontificate. n ‘So- 
cial work in Catholic Schools,” the need is pointed out 
of teaching boys what may be called social consciousness ; 
or, in other words, the duties they owe to society. 
“The Detection of Archibald Bower, ex-Jesuit and His- 
torian,” by J. H. Pollen, recalls the career of one who 
for many years, trading upon Protestant prejudice, posed 
as a martyr, only to be at length exposed. Fr. Thurs- 
ton’s ‘‘Mass of St. Gregory” is an explanation of Du- 











rer’s well-known wood engraving. 

The Crucible (Sept.): ‘“‘The Personal Note in Music,” deals 
with the methods employed in teaching music in schools. 
Art for art’s sake spells illusion. Art partakes cf the 
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essence of life; and in music, which has its roots deep 
down in emotion, the personal note must be allowed ade- 
quate expression in both teacher and pupil “The Wo- 
man Question,” by Dom Lambert Nolle, O.S.B., is a 
résumé of Father Résler’s book. What is the funda- 
mental position of woman in relation to man? The ques- 
tion is answered by an appeal to Nature, History, and 
Revelation. ‘‘ The Need of the Modern Catholic Woman,” 
admits a “Woman Problem.” Can Catholic women ig- 
nore this question? In response the Catholic Women’s 
League came into existence, having as its object the 
progress of the individual woman, the sex, and the State. 
Stanch Catholicity as opposed to Secularism is its domi- 
nart note. “* An International Congress on Home Edu- 
cation,” gives the programme of the forthcoming Con- 
gress to be held in Brussels and points out the part 
which Catholic women can and ought to take in it. 








- The Expository Times (Sept.): Opens with a review by the ed- 


itor of Dr. Wallace’s article in Zhe Contemporary on “‘ The 
Present Position of Darwinism.”’ Another review by 
the same pen is that of Dr. Schichter’s ‘‘ Studies in Ju- 
daism,” in which he discusses the charge that Judaism 
has never produced a saint. Is it true? Dr. Schichter 
denies it. That faith and science need not be kept in 
distinct non-communicating chambers of the mind is the 
gist of Dr. Hanzinger’s pamphlet “The New Apologet- 
ic,** Other articles are: ‘‘Man’s Spiritual Develop- 
ment as Depicted in Christ’s Parables,” by R. M. Lithow. 
The ‘‘ Advent of the Father,” by Wm. Curtis. 

(Oct.): “ Notes on Recent Exposition” includes the ine 
teresting question as to the date of the Exodus. A so- 
lution offered is that it took place when Ramses XII. 
was reigning, about 1125 B. C., some three hundred years 
later than is generally supposed. “‘The Keswick Con- 
vention” and its teaching is discussed by the editor. 
An anonymous correspondent charges it with making too 
much of the emotions; as.a result, hysterical symptoms 
are produced and insanity is not an infrequent occur- 
rence. “The Jesus-Paul Controversy” is an exami- 




















nation of Wrede’s work on this question. The author 
claims that there are real and important differences be- 
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tween the teaching of Jesus and that of His Apostle. 
Of the historical Christ St. Paul knows nothing.——A 
very favorable review is given of “‘ The Epistle of Jude,” 
by Von. F. Maier.. The conclusion arrived at is that 
from internal and external evidence the Epistle is gen- 
uine.-——Other books reviewed are Deissmann’s Light 
From the East and Dr. Alois Musil’s archeological and 
ethnological discoveries in Moab. 

The International (Sept.): ‘The Future of Marriage’”’ is the 
subject of the opening article by the editor. In Teutonic 
and Anglo-Saxon countries monogamy is being under- 
mined by the enlarged possibilities of divorce, especially 
in the United States.——In “The Problem of Divorce 
in France” the writer says that in France adultery takes 
the place of divorce, and is tolerated indulgently. In 
this instance the Church acts as advocatus diaboli. Mar- 
riage, he says, should be terminable at the will of the 
parties, and the details left to the jurisdiction of the 
Courts. ‘The Macedonian Question,” ever a troublous 
one, has assumed a new aspect in the light of the recent 
revolution. Among the contemplated reforms is the in- 
stitution of a parliament. The ultimate success of the 
constitution is still doubtful, but the decision of the 
Great Powers is to give the young Turkey party a free 
hand. 

The International Journal of Ethics (Oct.): ‘‘ The Morals of An 
Immoralist,” by Alfred W. Benn, is an attempt to show 
that Friedrich Nietzsche, though habitually posing as an 
immoralist, was in reality Germany’s truly ethical genius, 
and that when he speaks of “moralin” as a deadly 
poison, it is only his paradoxical way of expressing him- 
self. The article is to be continued. “* Savonarola”’ 
is one of a series of lectures delivered by the late Tho- 
mas Davidson. It begins by giving a picture of the 
mental and moral condition of the people among whom 
the friar was called to labor. His day witnessed a new 
movement toward personal liberty, and Savonarola, the 
lecturer says, tried to bring this about under the guid- 
ance of the Church, hence his failure——There is no 
great word of which the content has altered more than 
the word “justice”; so says Miss Stawell in ‘‘ The 
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Modern Conception of Justice.” As a result two new 
ideas have emerged; the first, that suffering by the in- 
nocent is not “‘unjust,’’ when it is necessary; and the 
second, that the reward the good man works for is the 
justification of the many. Other articles are ‘“‘ The 
Dramatic Elements of Experience,” by Professor Baillie. 
——‘“ Ethics and Law,” by Charles D. Super. 





The Irish Ecclesiastical Review (Sept.): R. Fullerton’s article 


on “ The Origin of Morality ’” goes to prove that, apart 
from revealed religion, we have no right to predicate mo- 
tality for man.——*‘‘‘ Appearance’ and ‘ Reality,’” part 
Il., by P. Coffey, examines the sources of the Agnos- 
ticism and Phenomenism of the Modernists, and answers 
the question, Can the human mind know with certitude 
the mature of a Material Universe distinct from itself? 
‘*The Tabernacle in the Middle Ages.”’ The idea 
connected with reservation in the Middle Ages was that 
of viaticum not of worship; so we find the place of 
reservation always separate from the altar, sometimes 
in the form of the Ambry, or again suspended over 
the altar in a hanging pyx. As the practice of frequent 
communions began to increase the custom was intro- 
duced of providing a receptacle for the reserved Sacra- 
ment on the altar itself. 





Le Correspondant (10 Sept.): Religious Affairs and the Civil 


Constitution of the Clergy passed by the French As- 
sembly on July 12, 1790, are treated in the article “ Pius 
VI.”———“‘ In the Crimea,” apropos of the fifty-third an- 
niversary of the capture of Sebastopol, Prince Bariat- 
insky, an eye-witness, gives a vivid account of that 
memorable struggle. “The Insufficiency of Positivist 
Morals”’ is discussed by Clodius Piat. He regrets that, 
after the moral conditions have been studied for so many 
years, the world is no more enlightened than it is. 
“The Masters of Oceanica,” which treats of the 








struggle of the Japanese for the mastery of the East, is 
concluded in this number. 

(25 Sept.): ‘‘The Eucharistic Congress” is treated from 
three points of view. The work accomplished ; Its value 
as a Catholic manifestation; and The opinion it created. 
‘*The General Confederation of Labor,’’ which the 
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writer, H. de Larégle, claims is hostile to the social 
order, has as its object the uniting of the various social- 
istic bodies. The C. G. T. is not organized like the 
English labor unions on economic grounds. It is a rev- 
olutionary organization. ‘‘Austro-Hungary and Rus- 
sia and the Eastern Question,” pictures the present con- 
dition of affairs brought about by the coming into power 
of the new Liberal party in Turkey. “‘The Pure Food 
Congress,” which met last September in Geneva, is but 
the first of several such conferences, having as their 
object the protection of the public against fraud and 
adulteration in articles on sale for food or drink. 
“The Sale of the Church’s Property in the Revolutionary 
Period,” is shown to have been in the long run dis- 
astrous to the State. 

Etudes (5 Sept.): “The Teaching of Scholastic Metaphysics,” 
by Paul Gény.——Eugene Portalie, “‘ The Herzog-Dupin 
Question and the Criticism of M. Turmel,” in the His- 
tory of the Papacy considers five absolutely anti-Catholic 
conclusions arrived at by M. Turmel upon the papacy to 
the end of the fourth century. The author next takes up 
“Special Studies of Many Dogmas.” The Trinity and 
Original Sin are treated. ‘“‘The Sanctity of Joan of 
Arc and Her Place in History,” by Chanoine Dunand. 
The article is comprised chiefly of extracts from writers 
of the sixteenth century down to our own day. The 
object of the article is to mark with precision the place 
which the sanctity of La Pucelle occupies in history.” 
(20 Sept.): “‘ The Pan-Anglican Congress and the Lam- 
beth Conference,” by J. de la Serviére. The author, 
after a short introduction on the opening of the Con- 
gress, considers the work done in the various sections. 
He then enters into a lengthy discussion of each of these 
questions in detail. The conclusions to be gathered from 
the work of the Congress are to form a separate article. 

“The Herzog-Dupin Question and the Criticism of 
M. Turmel,” by Eugene Portalie. The matter under 
discussion is the future life and the eternity of hell. 

Revue du Monde Catholique (t Sept.): In the second of a series 
on the “‘ Secret of the Woman Question,” Theodore Joran 
treats the subject from a social and economic standpoint. 
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The writer’s conclusion is that /¢minisme is anti-social 
and retrogressive. In ‘*Science or Romance,” J. 
D’Orlyé criticizes the opinion recently advanced by Mr. 
Clodd and Grant Allan that it is impossible for the 
human mind to rise to the invisible, or that man can 
attain to no truth other than that of the material order. 
Dom Rabory contributes another article on “‘ Princess 
Louise of Condé.” The life and deeds of “ Bishop 
Freppel of Angers” are given an extended notice. 
‘*In the Eucharistic Fast” Ch. Bujon urges the miti- 
gation of the discipline of the fast before Mass and 
Communion. 

(15 Sept.): Under the caption ‘‘ Towards the Abyss,” M. 
Arthur Savaéte criticizes the recent celebrations at Que- 
bec. He maintains that there are evidences of European 
Liberalism in the ranks of French Canadian politicians. 
The ‘Secret of the Woman Question” is con- 
tinued. In “Science or Romance” we are shown how 
futile are the efforts of those materialists who strive to 
replace religion by science. In ‘‘ Modernism and the 
Church’ Ch. Beaurredon outlines the position of Mod- 
ernists towards the Gospel of St. John and the Church. 
“The French Apologists in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury.” One of the noblest of them was Fr. de Ravig- 
nan, whose life and labors are published in this number. 
Pratique d’Apologétique (1 Sept.): In “The Herzog 
Dupin Question ’’ A. Baudrillart comments briefly on the 
publication in one volume by M. l’Abbé Saltet, of the 
controversy concerning the authorship of two Modernis- 
tic works published over the psuedonyms Herzog and 
Dupin. In ‘‘Science and Religion After a Recent 
Book ”’ J. Legendre writes of a recent work by M. Bou- 
troux entitled A New Recoil in Independent Criticism. 
P. Cruveilhier, on the question of ‘‘ Monotheism in 
Israel,” reviews the theory of Baintsch, a professor in 
Jena, on the evolution of Monotheism among the Israel- 
ites. A. Durand continues his review of M. Loisy’s 



































“Synoptic Gospels.” 

(15 Sept.): The first twenty-five pages contain the con- 
clusion of T. de Grandmaison’s articles on ‘‘ The Devel- 
Under the general head- 
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opment of Christian Dogma.’ 
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ing of “ The Prophetic Argument,” J. Touzard discusses 
the “ Messianic Preparation,” especially in the light of 
present-day apologetics. Under “Information” are i 
found, apropos of a conference by M. Thureau-Dangin, a ; 
few words on the providential design in the fact that 
Pusey and Keble should be left to die outside the unity i 
of the Church. ‘* The Philosophic Chronicle” contains q 
a review of a work by C. Sentroul on The Object of Meta- ; 
physics According to Kant and According to Aristotle; of 
one by Emile Boutroux entitled Science and Religion in 
Contemporancous Philosophy ; and of one by Harold Héff- 
ding on the Philosophy of Religion. 
Annales De Philosophie Chrétienne (Sept.): ‘‘ The Physical Theory 
from Plato to Galileo,” by P. Duhem, brings this con- 
tinued article to a close. “Religious Experience and 
Contemporary Protestantism,” a continued article by D. 
Sabatier. Modern Protestantism distinguishes between 
faith and creed; the first is an act of the heart and 
will, the second an act of the intellect. That which 
saves the soul is faith not dogma. Instead of saying 
that dogma makes the Christian, rather should we say 
that each Christian makes his own dogma, and that in- 
terior experience is the source and essence of religion. 
Apropos of a recent book, M. Duchemin writes on 
“The Religious Problem in Literature.” The book in 
question is Books and Questions of To-Day, by M. Giraud, 
who maintains that although the principal writers of to- 
day are not interested in religious questions, still the 
religious problem, properly presented, is the most im- 
portant that can appeal to the human conscience. 
Stimmen aus Maria Laach (14 Sept.}: J. Bessmer, S.J., writes 
on ‘‘ The Morbid Impediments to Freedom of Will,” and 
explains of what assistance modern psychopathology may 
be to moral theology. He proves that the moralists’ 
division of impediments to the freedom of will into four 
classes is in perfect harmony with modern science.—— 
H. A. Krose, S.J., discusses the “Project of Garden 
Cities,” as exhibited by Ebenezer Howard.——M. Mesch- 
ler, S.J., “‘ Asceticism of St. Ignatius."———H. Pesch, 
S.J., criticizes Malthus’ doctrine on the “Principle of 
Population.” He shows his fears as to the over-increase 
VOL, LXXXVIII.—18 
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of population to be without foundation. V. Cathrein 
S.J., in an article on ‘ Punishment of Animals,” refutes 
Ed. Westermark who, in a recent publication, main- 
tained that primitive man esteemed animals as his equals, 
charged with the same moral responsibility. Wester- 
mark’s reasoning is shown to be contrary to common 
sense. 


La Democratie Chrétienne (Sept.): ‘‘ Montalembert and the So- 


cial Question,’’ discusses Montalembert’s attitude towards 
the relation of economic liberalism to liberty. If he 
decried existing conditions in his day it was not because 
of any anti-social motive, but for the purpose of apply- 
ing a remedy.—-—A controversy carried on by two So- 
cialist deputies, as to what extent Socialists should par- 
ticipate in elections, is reprinted from the Réveil du 
Nord. ‘The Resolutions Passed by the Tertiaries of 
St. Francis,” at their recent convention, are given in 
full. 





La Civilt2 Cattolica (5 Sept.): Contains “ The Encyclical of 


Pius X.” addressed to the entire Catholic Clergy. In 
it he extols both the “ passive”’ and the “active” vir- 
tues, and warns the clergy, while working for others, 
not to neglect the virtues which perfect the man. 
“The National Character and the Catechism.” The war 
to-day is against the Catechism as being destructive 
of the national character in Italy. It is an old accu- 
sation revived by the adversaries of Catholicism, that 
the action of the Church has always been contrary to 
the spirit, the character, and the principles of the nation, 
seeking, by its very nature, to suppress all that is indi- 
vidual. Machiavelli attributes their spirit of depression 
to the want of patriotism in the ancient Italians, and 
also to their political divisions, fomented by the Church 
to impede the national unity. Prof. Harnack says Cathol- 
icism is the continuation of the Ancient Roman Empire 
and the Pope the successor of Cesar. “The Human 








Element” in Sacred Eloquence. A description of the 
splendid and well marked difference in pulpit oratory 
when art and zeal are properly united, and artificial ora- 
tory, which charms only the ears and stirs the imagin- 
ation, but leaves the heart cold and the will uneffected. 
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“‘The Russian Church,” a story of that church and 
various manifestations of its life in the brief period of 
reform during the two years 1905 and 1906, after which 
it seemed to return to the ancient political and religious 
servility. 

(19 Sept.): “The First Centenary of Bettinelli”—an 
Italian author, a description of his life, his works, and 
their influence. Born at Mantua, July 18, 1718, died 
Sept. 13, 1808. ** Modernism, Critical and Historical,” 
is continued at length in this number. ‘* Vanven- 
argues and the Social Question,” is a continuation on 
the study of the moral problem. “Preaching Chris- 
tianity in China,” is concluded in this issue. “The 
Enchiridion.” There is a new edition just out which 
makes the tenth of this most celebrated work. 

















Revista Internazionale (August): ‘‘ Political Interests of Italy 


Razon 


in the Transportation of Emigrants,” by R. Pesciolini. 
Three interests enter into consideration: those which 
concern the emigrants, the State, and the mercantile 
marine. In the first installment of the article, “‘ Slavery 
in the Modern Age,” F. Ermini takes as his theme 
the enslavement of the Indians of America and of the 
Negroes of Africa. He lays particuiar stress upon the 
cruelty of Christian peoples in their dealings with the 
natives of America and Africa. Other articles: ‘‘ The 
Example of Our Ancestors,” by M. Libelli. “The 
‘Social Week’ of Marseilles,” by V. Bianchi-Cagliesi. 

y Fe (Sept.): L. Murillo writes about the Genesis nar- 
rative of the Creation. He asserts that Moses did not 
share the common opinion of his day, which looked on 
the firmament as a solid structure separating the waters 
on earth from vast bodies of water above the earth. 
According to our author, Moses meant the atmosphere 
when he wrote of the firmament, and the moisture in 
the rainclouds when he wrote of the waters above the 
earth. E. Ugarte de Ercilla writes again about 
Modernistic Philosophy, criticizing its psychological tenets 
as the offspring of Kantian and Spencerian philosophy. 
Its psychology is, in his judgment, the heart of Modern- 
ism. E. Portillo continues his study of the eighteenth 
century difficulties between the Church and Spain.—— 
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Joaquin M. de Barnola gives a sketch of the commission 
recently established in Spain for the study of animal 
life in the ocean. Saj. pays an excellent tribute to 
the personal character of the artist Monasterio. 

Espata y America (1 Sept.): Anacleto Orejon discusses Father 

Prat’s “implicit quotation” theory, and explains certain 
apparent contradictions in Scripture in such wise as to 
withdraw their support from that theory. When Gene- 
sis, vii. 10, says that the deluge began seven days after 
Noah and his family entered into the Ark, and verse 
13 says that the deluge began on that very day, one is 
confronted with a difficulty; but it vanishes when one 
stops to realize that it must have taken seven days to 
get all the animals into the Ark. The different state- 
ments as to the duration of the flood (Genesis vii., 4, 
12, 17, and 24; viii. 3) are not really contradictory, for 
the sacred text does not say that the flood abated after 
forty days. By holding that the rain fell continuously 
for forty days, and that it. was 150 days before the 
waters began to subside, we reconcile both texts in a 
most reasonable fashion. “The Esthetic Ideas of St. 
Augustine” are discussed by Father Negrete. ‘The 
Art of Romero de Torres,” by Fray Meliton. Arti- 
cles on “Godoy and his Age,” and on “‘ The Needs of 
the Spanish Stage,’ are continued from previous num- 
bers. 
(15 Sept.): “‘The Actual State of International Law,” 
by Father José Maria Alvarez. This discourse was de- 
livered at the opening of the academic year of 1908 in 
the University of Cuzco. Father Hospital writes about 
Augustinian missions in the Far East. Felipe Robles 
and Father A. Blanco respectively continue their arti- 
cles on “ The Philosophy of the. Verb,” and “‘ The Early 
Systems of Weights and Measures.” 






































Current Events. 


It will be remembered that some 

France. time ago a law was passed by the 

French Assembly to secure a day 

of rest for the workingman, who had been deprived of it for 
so long a time by the effects of the Revolution. The enforce- 
ment of the law has encountered a good deal of opposition, 
but little by little its observance has been secured. The va- 
rious interests of the different trades had to be consulted; but 
the result has been so satisfactory that the Paris Sunday, so 
far as life and movement in the streets is concerned, is now 
almost as dull as the London Sunday. Tourists, it is said, do 
not like it, but those who formerly had to work all the week 
appreciate the change, as they experience its beneficial effects. 

The government has once more formulated its policy with 
reference to the labor questions, which have been causing so 
much trouble. The General Confederation of Labor has been 
the chief source of trouble advocating, as it has done repeat- 
edly, the use of violence for securing what it deems the rights 
of the workingmen. Frightened by the proceedings of the con- 
federation, pressure has been put upon the government to sup- 
press this noxious body altogether, to take away the right to 
form unions at all, and to make strikes unlawful. Between 
these two courses the government has taken the middle way. 
They will enforce the law against all who have recourse to vio- 
lence; and, on the other hand, they will leave intact the right 
of combination and the right to strike, the only weapon of the 
working classes. The advocates of violent methods form, it is 
said, a very small minority of the people, the miass of whom 
are patient, yet still working quietly for the amelioration of 
their position. 

The officer who, it may be remembered, shot Major Drey- 
fus on the occasion of the transfer of the ashes of Zola to the 
Panthéon, has been brought to trial and, strange to say, ac- 
quitted. He pleaded that the act was purely symbolical of his 
love of the army and of his dislike of its being obliged to take 
part in the ceremony. “It was for the moral salvation of 
France, it was for her honor that I acted,” he declared before 
the Court. The jury, by acquitting him, seems to have en- 
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dorsed this strange method of working for the moral salvation 
of the country. The loud cheers with which the acquittal was 
received may or may not indicate the judgment of the people 
in general. 


It is now asserted that when King 

Germany. Edward VII. met the German Em- 

peror at Cronberg, in August last, 

definite proposals for the limitation of armaments by interna- 

tional agreement were made by the King; and that the Em- 

peror replied that, so far as Germany was concerned, no such 

proposal could be accepted. ‘“ Peace—but no limitation of arm- 

aments”—was the declaration made by the Emperor subse- 

quently at Strassburg. This decisive utterance has cleared the 

air; for, if Germany will not consent, it would be foolish even 
to propose a limitation to any other Power. 

That source of unrest for the whole of Europe, the Pan- 
German League, has been holding its annual Congress. With 
the exception of the Polish Expropriation Law, and the Law 
which makes it obligatory to use the German language at all 
public meetings, the President of the Congress found little to 
commend in the action of the government. In particular its 
foreign policy was condemned as unworthy of a nation which 
numbered sixty-three millions, its diplomats were incapable and 
ought to be superseded. Of this inefficiency Morocco was a 
striking example. Great Britain, France, and Russia were called 
Germany’s enemies and neighbors. While the German people, 
he declared, did not desire it, in a good cause a war would be 
welcomed by them as a valuable antidote to the enervating 
materialism of a long period of peace. Such a good cause 
would be the attempts which it is said are being made to put 
Germany in the background. 

The Social Democrats have also been holding their annual 
Congress. It does not speak well for a quiet life under a So- 
cialist régime, should one ever come, that even at present, when 
still in face of the enemy, the Socialists cannot maintain peace 
among themselves. Their meetings are largely devoted to the 
attempt to settle internal squabbles. The recent Congress gave 
most of its time to the condemnation of the Socialist members 
of the Bavarian and Baden Diets who had taken part in divi- 
sions on the year’s Estimates. The traditional attitude has 
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been one of abstention—of not touching the unclean thing— 
and many of the Socialists are as ardent defenders of tradi- 
tional methods and of the maintenance of discipline as it is 
possible to desire. The innovators were accordingly condemned. 
The Congress, sad to say, wound up in the wildest uproar, 
amidst shouts of “sneak,” “spy,” “ tale-bearer,” “ blackguard.” 
Are these the prophets of the coming era? 

The German Navy League also has its own troubles. A 
conflict has arisen between the extreme supporters of the for- 
mer President, General Keim, and the leaders of the Bavarian 
section. This has not prevented, however, a united demand 
for a still further extension of the Navy and a consequent in- 
crease of expense. An agitation is to be undertaken for the 
building of another battleship as well as of six new cruisers of 
the most modern type. 

But where is the money to come from? This is, perhaps, 
the question that causes the greatest anxiety to the powers 
that be in Germany. They recognize that no less than 125,- 
000,000 of additional annual income must be provided. This 
is the question which will occupy the attention of the approach- 
ing meeting of the Reichstag. Various foreshadowings of the 
government proposals have seen the light; but until they are 
laid before the Parliament they are more or less conjectural. 

It would seem that Alsace—at all events large numbers of 
Alsatians—have definitely accepted its incorporation into the 
German Empire. The Emperor has recently paid a visit to 
the Reichsland, and so great was the enthusiasm displayed 
by the population that it was like a triumphal progress. In 
every town and hamlet the bells rang peals, decorations were 
put up, and immense offerings of flowers and of the products of 
the country were made to him. 


One of the smaller countries of 

Denmark. Europe, and one generally con- 

sidered to be in a remarkable de- 

gree the abiding place of honest, frugal, and industrious people, 
has been brought prominently into public notice by misdoings 
which were thought to be characteristic of larger countries, 
that need not be mentioned. A person who, until last Jan- 
uary, held the position of Minister of Justice in the Danish 
Cabinet, has been arrested for forgery and the sum involved 
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runs into the millions. The victims of this highly-placed 
scoundrel are found chiefly among the peasants. 


The Parliament of Portugal has 

Portugal. been holding prolonged sessions, 

but the debates have, as a rule, 

been about sordid questions which have but little interest to the 

world at large. There seems little reason to doubt that the 

unpopularity of the late King was largely due to his desire 

to increase his wealth. The present King, profiting by exper- 
ience, is acting in a spirit of generosity towards the nation. 

He has transferred to the State, for national purposes, the Royal 
residences of Belem, Caxias, and Queluz, and has acquiesced 
in the limitation of his civil list to a thousand dollars a day. 


The prospect for a settlement of 

Morocco. the Moroccan question is fairly 

bright. If Germany ever intended 

seriously to raise the question again, she has thought better 
of it. The return of her Consul to Fez was declared to spring 
from no desire to separate herself from the rest of the Powers, 
and the somewhat hasty announcement of her wish that Mulai 
Hafid should be promptly recognized did not indicate any in- 
tention of superseding France and Spain as the representa- 
tives of Europe under the Algeciras Act. The two last-named 
Powers accordingly have been left to take the necessary steps. 
They have sent a circular letter laying down the conditions 
upon which the new Sultan will be recognized. The most 
important of these conditions is that he shall accept all the 
obligations which his deposed brother, Abdul Aziz, had ac- 
knowledged under the Act which now not only regulates the 
relations of Morocco with the rest of the world, but which 
also forms the guarantee for the integrity of his Empire. This 
Mulai Hafid did before any demands were. sent to him. To 
one of the proposed conditions, however, he may not be will- 
ing so easily to give his consent. His success in his conflict 
with his brother was, in a large measure, due to the fact that he 
was able to make the Moors believe that Abdul Aziz had given 
up the country to the enemies of their religion, and was, 
therefore, a betrayer of their most sacred interests. It was 
this, more than anything else, that led them to flock to his 
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standard. One of the conditions laid down by France and 
Spain is that he should formally and officially disavow this 
Holy War to which he owes his success. That Germany, in 
the consent which she has given to the proposals of the two 
Powers, should suggest a modification of this demand, and thus 
make it easier for Mulai Hafid to accept the conditions, does 
not indicate any hypercritical spirit on her part. France and 
Spain demand the payment of the expenses which they have 
incurred; to this also Germany consents. Abdul Aziz seems 
to have recognized the tact that he is hopelessly beaten, and 
to be willing to retire into private life. He, perhaps, deserves 
a better fate, for he was one of the very few rulers who was 
more anxious to effect reforms for the benefit of his people, 
than were the people to receive the benefit of the reforms. 
He had not, however, energy sufficient to resist the all-powerful 
corruption which formed an effectual bar to all his efforts. 

The loyalty of France to the engagements she has entered 
into, not to seek her own ends in Morocco and to retire as 
soon as order has been restored and the police force organ- 
ized, has been manifested by the fact that the evacuation of 
Casablanca has already begun, and unless some untoward event 
happens will soon be completely accomplished. All Europe, in- 
cluding even Germany, appears now to recognize the good 
faith of the government. Unfortunately the prospect of a 
settlement may be blighted by “incidents” such as the one 
which recently took place at Casablanca; but where good will 
exists, a way will be found. 


The important events which have 

The Near East. more recently taken place in the 
Turkish Empire should not put 

out of remembrance an event of a less sensational character 
which took place before. The opening of the Hedjaz railway 
has brought one of the holy cities of Islam into short com- 
munication of Damascus, and when the gap has been filled be- 
tween the latter city and the railway which now extends 
through the greater part of Asia Minor, railway communication 
will be open with Constantinople, and consequently with the 
rest of Europe. Hitherto the city of Medina, the present ter- 
minus of the railway, has been almost as secluded from the 
Christian world as Lhassa itself. Its minarets have, so far as 
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is known, been seen in modern times by only one avowed 
Christian not in Moslem service. In fact, in the making of 
the new railway, while the larger part of the line was under 
the supervision of a German, the part in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of Medina was made by Turks exclusively. What 
will happen after this railway is opened and under the new 
régime no one can tell. 

The circumstances under which the railway was made are 
scarcely less remarkable than the fact of its having been made. 
Its course lies for hundreds of miles through a desert. The 
funds were raised not with a view to gain, but by the sub- 
scriptions of devout Moslems, its initiator being the Sultan 
himself, who made the appeal for funds as for a holy and 
sacred object. The circumstances attending the celebration of 
its completion were perhaps the strangest of all, at least to the 
Sultan. Every station along the line was decorated with ban- 
ners bearing the device strange to Turkey: ‘‘ Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity,” as a sign of rejoicing for the advent of constitue 
tional goverment. One of the speakers at the opening ceremony 
declared that it was the Prophet himself who had not suffered the 
railway to reach the Holy City before the Khalif had granteda 
Constitution to his people. The inauguration took place on 
the ist of September, and a long telegram describing it ap- 
peared in the London Zimes on the 3d. This telegram was 
the first ever sent from the burial place of Mahomet to a jour- 
nal: published in a Christian land, and most probably the first 
ever sent to any newspaper. 

The future will reveal the effects of the railway. Soldiers 
assert that it will increase the power of the Sultan, enabling 
him to bring easily to the front the Arabs who dwell in the 
peninsula. A more pleasing prospect was presented by one 
of the speakers at the opening ceremony. He declared that 


the line would transform the ruined towns into rich oases, 


civilize the wild nomads, and enrich the fatherland with new set- 
tlements. 

Ualess the indefensible conduct of Austria and Bulgaria 
drives Turkey back under despotic rule—an event which at 
first seemed all too probable—the elections will be taking place 
for the new Parliament during the present month. These elec- 
tions will be controlled by the same Committee of Union and 
Progress to which the restoration of the Constitution is due, 
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and which numbers no fewer than 80,000 of the best educated 
of the Empire. The proceedings of this Committee have been 
characterized by so great a degree of wisdom and moderation 
as to astonish the whole world, especially in view of the pro- 
vocation with which it has met. In only one respect did it 
pass due bounds. One of the many curses of Turkey under 
the absolutist régime was the almost innumerable host of officials 
who lived upon the people. Vast numbers of these were dis- 
missed in the first days of the revolution; so many indeed, that 
they were becoming a rallying point for the disaffected. The 
Committee, however, wisely staid its hand in due time, and 
has left the Executive to manage things in its own way. One 
of the most remarkable things about the change of régime in 
Turkey has been the fact that, with a single exception, only one 
of the many malefactors has lost his life, although a number of 
them are awaiting trial and due punishment, it is to be hoped, 
for their misdeeds. The Sultan himself has voluntarily dis- 
gorged a large amount of his ill-gotten gains. 

The declaration by Bulgaria of her independence and the 
annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina by Austria have, of 
course, surpassed in interest and importance every other recent 
event. How long behind the scenes these transactions have 
been in preparation we do not yet know; but it may be well 
to give a résumé of the facts that are known. Upon the grant- 
ing of the Constitution Turks and Bulgarians fraternized as cor- 
dially as did the other races. A series of visits, in fact, took 
place of Bulgarians to Constantinople and of Turks to Bul- 
garia. The first step in the wrong direction was taken by 
Turkey. To a dinner given by the Foreign Minister to the 
representatives of the Powers the Agent of Bulgaria was not 
invited. This was contrary to the custom which had existed 
hitherto, and was said to be intended as a clear indication that 
Bulgaria was to be treated, as in fact she was, as a vassal state. 

Bulgaria keenly resented this treatment, and when the strike 
broke out upon the Oriental Railway, a part of which passes 
through Eastern Rumelia on its way from Vienna to Constan- 
tinople, that part was seized by Bulgaria to be worked by the 
railway staff of the army; and when the strike came to an 
end, she persistently refused to restore the railway to the Com- 
pany. This was nothing less than robbery on a large scale, 
for the railway’s rights in Bulgaria were legally secured; and 
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as its owners were largely German, and its managers largely 
Austrian, it brought from their governments public remon- 
strances. With reference to Austria, at all events, it may be 
doubted in the light of subsequent events whether these re- 
monstrances were sincere. Betore Prince Ferdinand declared 
himself Tsar of the Bulgarians he had been received at Buda- 
pest with regal honors by the Emperor Francis Joseph, and it 
can readily be believed that, as is now said, a secret treaty 
had been concluded between the Prince and the Emperor. A 
few days afterwards Bulgaria’s independence was declared, and 
almost simultaneously Bosnia and Herzegovina were annexed. 

Both of these transactions are flagrant breaches, not merely 
of the somewhat vague provisions which are called international 
law, but of the express stipulations of the Berlin Treaty, which 
forms the basis of any rights that Austria or Bulgaria can 
claim to possess. Of late sympathy and respect have been 
accorded to the Emperor-King on the occasion of his Diamond 
Jubilee. It is almost a pity that he has lived to see this 
event, for he has brought a stain upon his old age which only 
revives the memory of many like stains upon the house of 
Habsburg. The worst of it is that of late these attempts at 
unjust aggrandizement have been failures, so much so that 
Austrian shortsightedness has become proverbial. The present 
annexation does but add to the number of the Serbs which 
are already comprised in the Empire, and has driven to ex- 
asperation the neighboring kingdom of Servia. 

But what seems to us the worst feature of all is the time 
which has been chosen. The grant of a Constitution to Turkey 
was just giving good ground for hope that the millions of the 
human race who had so long been groaning under a heartless 
despotism were to receive some relief from their long-endured 
misery. The action of Austria and of Bulgaria was the best 
means that could possibly have been taken to overturn the 
new régime and to restore the old. Fortunately the good 
sense of the Young Turks restrained them from declaring war, 
and the support which has been given to them by France and 
Great Britain render such a declaration improbable. The con- 
ference of the Great Powers, which it is expected will take 
place, will tax all the statesmanship existent at the present 
day to find a definite and peaceful settlement of the many ques- 
tions which have been raised. 
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The advent of freedom seems long 

Russia. deferred. Notwithstanding all the 

assurances which have been given 

by M. Stolypin, repression is still the normal practice. Thou- 

sands of girl students have been summarily excluded from the 

Universities, and all the professors who belonged to the Con- 

stitutional Democratic Party have been dismissed. The news- 

papers which presumed to criticize these gentle methods have 

been fined. A severe outbreak of cholera has revealed the 
criminal inefficiency of the constituted authorities. 


The annexation of the Congo has 
Belgium. become an accomplished fact by 
the vote of the Senate on the oth 
of September. All difficulties, however, are not yet surmounted. 
Other Powers, particularly Great Britain, claim the right to 
recognize the transfer of the Free State, and as a condition of 
recognition to pass judgment upon the adequacy of the safe- 
guards provided for the well-being of the natives. The Congo 
State, it is argued, was the artificial creation of the Acts of 
Berlin and Brussels; the stipulations of these Acts have been 
systematically violated under King Leopold’s personal rule. 
Belgium must (give security that such violations will not take 
place in the future. There are Belgians who demur to this; 
who maintain that all that Belgium will have to do will be to 
announce the fact that the Congo State has ceased to exist as 
an independent political community, and has become a Belgian 
colony. The government itself has so far not given more than 
general assurances, and whether a conflict will arise when more 
definite conditions are demanded, remains to be seen. 











THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION 


BBOT GASQUET took tor his subject at a recent lecture in Rome: 

**The Literary Life of Blessed Thomas More.” As a master of 
English his works are properly regarded as models of the language. Many 
of the colloquialisms in daily use—not to care a fig, not worth a button—are 
traced to his writings. To Usfopia, the most popular of his works, a special 
interest is attached, in view of modern theories concerning the rights of 
property. The late William Morris, the well-known Socialist, art writer, 
and poet, thought he saw in Utopia a defence of some principles approved 
by modern writers. 

Regarding the attitude of the Church towards intellectual progress at 
the time of the so-called Reformation, Abbot Gasquet said that a great deal 
of misconception had arisen even among educated people. It is charged 
that the Church was opposed to the new learning. Certainly it was; but 
what was meant by the new learning? Any real acquaintance with the 
literature of the sixteenth century is sufficient to place beyond all manner of 
doubt that the meaning given to the term in the days of More was alto- 
gether different from that which it has to-day. It meant at that time the 
new doctrines of Luther, which were then being introduced into England. 
It had absolutely nothing to do with anything else. 

To say that the Church was opposed to the new learning, is simply an- 
other way of saying that the Church was opposed to Lutheranism. Blessed 
Thomas More himself lost his fortune and his life in opposing it, and no 
Englishman of his day could compare with him for intellectual gifts. His 
friend Erasmus, whom many regard as one of the pioneers of the Reforma- 
tion, was equally against it. Blessed Thomas More tells us how he exam- 
ined the writings of Erasmus, and failed to find anything which would indi- 
cate that he was on the side of the Reformers. To say, therefore, that the 
Church was opposed to intellectual progress, because it was in opposition to 


the new learning, is to display an ignorance of the terminology of the time. 
* bd & 


The following statement appeared in the final number of the New York 
Review : 

With this issue, which concludes Vol. III., the Mew York Review ceases 
publication. 

At its inception three years ago its editors promised to present the best 
work of Catholic scholars at home and abroad on theological and other 
problems of the present day. Itis the keeping of that promise, not the 
breaking of it, that is the cause of the suspension of the Review. For the 
number of Catholics interested in questions which are deemed of importance 
by the thinkers of the present generation—and which will be of vital conse- 
quence to all classes in the next—has been found to be so small that it does 
not justify the continuance of this publication. It would be possible, per- 
haps, to treat the same topics in a more popular style, but the editors are 
strongly of opinion that new and difficult problems should be discussed in a 
way that will attract the attention of only trained and scholarly minds. Or 
the scope of the Review might be changed, but this would bring it into need- 
less competition with other Catholic periodicals which are doing excellent work 
in their chosen departments. 
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A newspaper report which has obtained wide circulation renders it neces- 
sary in justice to our ecclesiastical superiors and to ourselves, to make a fur- 
ther statement. Neither the New York Review, nor any issue of it, nor any 
article published in it has ever been made the object of official condemnation 
or censure by any authority, local or general, in the Catholic Church. Itis 
now suspending publication not by command of authority, but by the deci- 
sion of its editors, and for the reasons set down. 

It only remains to return sincere thanks to the subscribers who have 
given their loyal support to the enterprise ; and especially to the contributors, 
who have given of their best so generously, with little or no recompense, 
save the consciousness of doing their duty in the cause of religion and learn- 


img. 
* * Sd 


James Bryce, the British ambassador, delivered the principal address at 
the recent convocation of the University of Chicago. 

The ambassador opened his address by commenting upon the fact that 
production and transportation all over the world, had been transformed by 
science, and pointed out that the effect of science had also been strongly 
felt in education. 

Sixty years ago science was not given a prominent part in the curricu- 
lum of schools and universities, and now it was trying to relegate the study 
of language and literature to a secondary place. In some parts of the world, 
indeed, it was becoming necessary to insist upon the importance of the 
human, as opposed to the natural or scientific subjects. He then developed 
his thought as follows: 

I ask you to join with mein considering the value and helpfulness to the 
individual man of scientific studies, and of literary studies, respectively, not 
for success, in any occupation or profession, nor for any other gainful pur- 
pose, but for what may be called the enjoyment of life after university edu« 
cation has ended. ; 

All education has two sides. It is meant toimpart the knowledge, the 
skill, the habits of diligence, and concentration, which are needed to insure 
practical success. It is also meant to form the character, to implant taste, to 
cultivate the imagination and the emotions, to prepare a man to enjoy those 
delights which belong to hours of leisure, and to the inner life which goes 
on, or ought to go on, all the time within his own heart. 

® + Sd 

The Newman Club of the University of California in its attractive Cal- 
endar announces the subjects of its lectures during the Fall Term as fol- 
lows: 

I. The Philosophy of Religion; II. Religion and Morality; III. Reli- 
gion and Philosophy; IV. The Demands of the Will; V. The Psychology 
of the Act of Faith; VI. The Psychology of Conversion; VII. The Psy- 
chology of the Religious Character; VIII. The Ideals of the Religious Life; 
IX. Neo-Platonic and Christian Mysticism. 

Addresses: Ethical Standards in Public Life. By James D. Phelan. 
The Liturgical Beginnings of the Modern Drama. By Professor Martin C. 
Flaherty. M. C. M. 
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